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BY AN ENGLISH WORKING-MAN. 


I would be strong; 
Strong in the majesty of mental power, 
Steadfast alike when tempests o’er me lower, 
Or flatterers round me throng. 


I would be brave ; 
Brave in the fearless might of truthful thought, 
To burst the chain around the fettered wrought, 
And free the injured slave. 


I would be free ; 
Free as the streamlet from the mountain gushing,— 
Free as the eag'e through w'de heaven rushing ;— 
AW? vetly tree. 


I would be wise ; 
Wise in the knowledge of my soul and heart, 
Studying in Nature’s book a freeman’s part, 
Read with a freeman’s eyes. 


I would be firm; 
Firm in the utterance of heartfelt thought, 
Neither by smiles cajoled or interest bought, 
In duty’s resolves stern. 


I would be true ; 
True to my conscience—true to Nature’s laws, 
And true to sacred Freedom’s glorious cause, 
Through all life’s changes true. 


I would be great ; 
Not in the estimation of the crowd, 
Who prize alone rank’s tinsel-color’d cloud, 
Veiling man’s true estate; 


But great in fame ; 
Based on good deeds wrought ever for the just, 
And thus would leave to time in hopeful trust 
A pure unspotted name. 


_-——- 


Not by the outward show, 
The church attendance and the loud voiced prayer, 
Nor by the lengthened visage, men shall know 
Him whom the signet of his Master bears. 












EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

The arrival of the steamer Niagara, at Boston, last 
Saturday, adds little of moment fo the intelligence 
brought by the United States. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting fact is, that the Government of Ireland have 
failed to obtain a conviction of O’Brien and Meagher, 
who were tried for sedition in exciting the Irish to re- 
fistance of the English authority. The jury at first 

ere unable to agree, but afterwards acquitted them. 
In Ireland this result is received with deep and univer- 
ist! satisfaction. It is regarded as a practical victory 
over the Government, and the London journals view it 
in the same light. If juries can no longer be found to 
condemn political offenders, what is there to hinder the 
propagation of rebellion, and the open culture of the 
nimosity which the Irish people have good reason to 
owe to England, till it can no longer be restrained from 
putting up the barricades, and trying the “ ultimate 
meason?” In consequence of these acquittals, it is now 
believed that even Mitchell, the editor of the United 
Jrishman, imprisoned under the recent act of parlia- 
ment for the security of the crown and government, 
and deserving punishment under that law as far as any 
man can, will also escape. Should this be the fact, it 
Will prove that the revolution has already been accom- 
plished, and that in Ireland, English law is virtually 
abolished. Atany rate, the final separation of the two 
Rations cannot now be far distant. We hope that it 
May be accomplished without bloodshed, but we have 
litile expectation that it will. Desperate diseases yield 


july to desperate treatment. 


In Paris on the 16th May there was a most interest- 
ing debate in the National Assembly, occasioned by 
the attempt of the day previous to overthrow the As- 
*mbly. The most exciting feature was the attempt 
of the Prefect of Police, M. Caussidiére, to free him- 


self from the charge of indirectly participating in the 


e . : 
meute. His words were not received wiih credence 


by the Assembly, and he was removed from his office. 
the same debate, our friend, Vicron ConsIpERANT, 
Tiefly explained as follows: 


“ S. ‘ 
the Pretenpuurnals have laced my name on the lists of 
word t, am + provisional government. I have only a 
issemin, aa, For the last tweuty years | have never 
Yesterday “4 any ideas but those Greve and harmony. 
ing sles’ uring the saturnalian Feenes which were tak- 
and said a of the disturbers got up on my seat behind, 
of the me she T have had your name placed on the list 
‘Are ya bers of the government.’ I replied to him, 
704 in your senses? What do you take me for ? 


) aty is to allow mys8e 0 be sla 
1) y if ti ughter: i 
place, ? (A 1 £ tered here in my 


All was quiet in Paris; the Assembly appears only 
to have gained strength from the attempt to overthrow 
it. 


From Denmark we hear that the mediation of 


England has fallen through, and the war is going for- 
ward. The Prussian troops have advanced farther in- 
to the province of Intland. There seems now to be 
no prospect of a speedy close of the war. 

In Prussia there has been a vehement agitation on 
occasion of the return of the unpopular Prince of Prus- 
sia, who left the country after the bloodshed of Berlin. 
The people were greatly excited at his return, and fi- 
nally sueceeded in preventing it. Possibly in this event 
Yhere is the germ of another and a more effectual rev- 
olution ; the blindness of the monarchy is only pallia- 
ted by the recent operations, not cured. 

The Pope is still at isstie with his people in regard 
to the war with Austria ; he continues to hold back,and 
| we apprehend that the matter is not yet ended. Mean- 
while the Roman troops under Gen. Duranpo have 
beaters thé Anstrians quite decidedly near Jastria. 

Phere is # rising in the north of Greece, mostly we 
judge of the freebootercharacter. In that weak and 
distracted country any rising is dangerous. 

From the other countries there is nothing of mb- 
ment. ; 





Lamartine, 


{ “In loving, praying, singing, see my life.” 
{Lamartine, 1S20. 


‘Social labor is the daily and obligatory work of every one | 


who participates in the perils and benefits of Society.” 
{Lamartine, 1939. 
| Alphonse de Lamartine was born at Macon, the 2ist 
of, October, 1790 ; his family name was De Prat; he 
has latterly taken the name of his maternal uncle. 
His father was major of a regiment of cavalry under 
Louis XVI., and his mother was daughter of Madame 
des Rois, under governess of the Princess of Orleans. 


Attached thus to the old order ‘of things, his family | 4 ringing verse full of cadence, and sound which vi- | 


was broken down by the Revolution, and his most ear- 
ly recollections carried themselves back to a sombre 
jail, where he went to visit his father. Those most 





JUNE 10, 1848. 





| And I, alas, resemble that fading leaf of grief, 
| Like it, I am borne along by the stormy nothern gale. 


| 
j 
| 


} 


| 


| 


} 


| 
| 


wicked days of terror passed over, and M. de Lamar- | 


tine retired to an obscure estate at Milly, where his 
young years calmly glided away. The remembrance 
of the domestic serenity of his first days has never 
been effaced from his mind, and at many a later time 
of his life, as a traveller and as a poet, he has invoked 
the sweet images of that humble tower of Milly, with 
its seven linden trees, his aged father, his grave and 
jectionate mother. his sisters who were nourished at 





the mute witnesses of the games of a free and happy 
childhood. 


* My mother,” says he somewhere, “ received from 


longing to the Crown, in which she taught me to read 
when I wasa little child. That Bible had engravings 
on sacred subjects in every page. When [had recited 


page of Sacred History, my mother nncovered the en- 
graving, and holding the book open upon her knees, 
prompted me to look, and explained it to me for my 
recompense. The silvery affectionate sound, solemn 
and passionful of her voice, added to all that which she 
said a powerful, charming, and love-like accent, which 
rings again at this moment in my ears, alas! after six 
years of silence!’ Do you not see here the beautiful 
child with large blue eyes, who was to be Lamartine ? 


listening to her speech, opening his mind to all the har- 
monies of oriental nature, and drawing from the book 
of books his first instincts of poetry. 

Soon was the child obl:ged to quit his paternal roof ; 
they sent him to finish his education at Belley in the 
college of the Fathers of the Faith. 
germs which were sown by his mother, developed 
themselves strongly, in that melancholy solitude of the 
cloister ; the beautiful episode of Jocelyn is full of re- 


that holy residence. 
After his departure from college, M. de Lamartine 
passed some time at Lyons, made a first brief excur- 


the empire. Brought up in the hatred of the imperial! 
regimé, M. de Lamartine made his entry into the world 
without well knowing to which side he should turn his 
steps. Far from maternal care, forgetful sometimes 
of those severe precepts inculcated into his mind, the 
young man, they say,gave himself up a little to the in- 
citations of vice, dividing his hours between study and 


merry with Jussieu in the wood of Vincennes, and cut- 
ting into whistles tne bark of oaks, while dreaming al- 


well received by Talma, who was pleased to hear him 
recite, with his vibrating and melancholy voice, the un- 
published fragments of a tragedy on Saul. 


“ First Love,” was sounded forth, it is believed, by 
some sweet first mystery of the heart buried within a 
tomb. Ar the fall of the empire he offered his services 
j to the ancient race, who had had the blood and the 
love ef his fathers, and was entered in a company of 


| the guards. 
i 


passiop made his glory. 


his soul. 
gushing wave. 


arms by death. She lived again in his verses. La- 
martine 8uNg to give eternity to her name, and France 
consecrated him her poet. 





pletely murdered poetry, that one wished for no more 


my lessons well, and read with few errors, the half 


Do you not see him leaning on the knees of his mother, 


The religious 


membrances imprinted by the calm and austere life of 


sion into Italy, and came to Paris during the last days of 


the distractions incident to his age, gadding off to make | 


In 1813, the poet revisited Italy ; the greater part of 
his * Meditations” were inspired by its beautifnl sky, | 
and that delicious page of the “ Harmonies,” entitled | 


| 


| 


| swallowed up so many thousand volumes. 


1 Poetic Meditations’ 


| When falls into the meadow the autumn forest leaf, 


SS 





en 








A young maw, ecarcely recovered from a cruel illness, 
his visgage paled by suffering, and covered witha veil 
of sickness, on which could be read the loss of a wor- 
shipped being, went timidly hawking about from book- 
seller’s to bookseller’s, a poor little copy book of vers- 
es, wet with tears. Everywhere they politely shifted 
off the poetry and the poet. At last a bookseller, less 
prudent, or perhaps engaged by the infinite grace of 
the young man, decided to accept the MS. so often re- 
fused. e good-natured bookseller, was, I believe, 
named Nicolle. Thanks to you, M. Nicolle. Poster- | 
ity owes yOu a remembrance. Who knows, but that 
without you, the discourged poet would perhaps have 
hurled into the flames his precious treasure, and the 
world might have lost Lamartine. | 
The book was printed, and thrown without name, | 
without interest, on that stormy sea, which then as now, 
You re- 
member it in its modest 18mo., thrown perhaps by 
chance into your hands when you were fifteen, with a | 
hopeful soul and a loving heart. No name, no preface, | 
nothing pastorial, nothing warlike, nothing noisy— 
> only. You have opened it care- 
lessly ; you have glanced at the first two lines— 
Often on the mountain by an ancient oak-tree brown, 
At the setting of the sur. I have laid me sadly down. 
You have found that it is not very bad. You have 
continued—you have arrived at the last stanza— 


The evening breeze uplifts it, and whirls it to the vale, 


Your soul is moved ; you have proceeded further, 


very end, and then you have raised a very cry of ad- | 
miration, you have wept, you have hid up the book 

under your cushion that you may re-read it again ; for 

that chase, melancholy.and veiled love, it was yours ; 

that reverie soft and sweet, it was yours; that fretting | 
doubt, it was yours; that thought sometimes smitling, | 
sometimes funereal, passing from despair to hope from 
dejection to enthusiasm, from the Creator to the crea- 
ture ; a thought vague, uncertain, and floating, it was 
your thought ; to you, to us, to all, it was the thought 
of the age, which had been hived up in the depths of 
the soul, and which at last had found a language and 
a form ; and what form? A rhythm of celestial melody, 





brates as sweetly as an AZolian harp trembling in the | 
evening breeze. 

Every thing possible has been said on this first work | 
of the poets All the world knows by heart the ‘* Ode | 
to Byron,” the “ Evening,” the “ Lake and Autumn.” | 
In four years, 45,000 copies of the “* Meditations” were | 
circulated. Five years afterwards the sublime voice of 
“ Rene” found an harmoniousecho, and with one bound 
only, M. de Lamertine placed himself on the same 
pedestal, by the side of the demi-gods of the epoch, 
Chateaubri Gothe, and Byron. 

This lite aecess, the most briliant of the age 


| marked by a check 


. ‘ aw ») . nea 
Deenstansd Aroen tha Prenth of BA. de Cocmenia, | the emotion has redoubled; you have gone on to the | 20th of May, 1842, he was at 


NUMBER 6, 





past and of the future, over the head of a child. Des- 
tiny decided otherwise. His tribute of sympathy once 
paid to the unfortunate great, M. de Lamertine dashed 
gallantly into the new road opened to the mind by the 
Revolution of July. 

«“ The past is nothing more than a dream,” said he, 
“ we must regret it, but we ought not lose the day in 
weeping to no purpose. It is always lawful,-always 
honorable, for one to take his share in the unhappiness 
of others, though he ought not gratuitously to take 
his share in a fault which one has not committed. * 
* * He should return to the ranks of his fellow cit- 
izens, to think, to speak, to act, to fight with his coun- 
try—the family of families.” 

Here then commenced the revelation of a tendency 
in M. de Lamertine until then unperceived. “ In lov- 
ing, praying, singing, see my life,”’said the happy lover 
of Elvira, but lo! after having led us to the threshold 
of the mysterious sanctuary of the heart, whereof he 
knew all the secrets, M. de Lamertine, smitten with a 
love of the outward life, aspires to the storms of the 
tribune, descends the heights of the empyrean to enter 
the forum, and wears the parliamentary toga as well as 
the purple robe. His first step in this new career was 
The electors of the Toulon and 
Dunkirk refused him their suffrages. They had not 
forgotten the discourteous verses which were addressed 
by him to their vassal, the poet Barthelemy. The pub- 
lic gained by it an epistle sparkling with beauties, in 
which from the height of his glory, M. de Lamartine 
crushed the author of “ Nemesis.” 

Some while afterwards he decided upon putting into 
execution the project of his whole life, and on the 
Marseilles, ready to 


embark for Asia. 

Afier a travel for six months, M. de Lamartine re- 
turned from the East, with grand ideas, and a beauti- 
ful book, a treasure, alas! right dearly bought, as he 
lost there his only child, his fair Julia, whom the noble 
heart of the father, and of the poet wept for, like 
Rachel, who would not be comforted. The book of 
M. de Lamartine had a very confined success. It 
seems as if the critics, and the public had taken in 
earnest the modest lines of the preface, in which the 
author cheapened his work, but although unsatisfacto- 
ry to the public, to the circles and to M. de Lamertine, 
those pages do not appear too negligent to us, as they 
were said or believed to be. Apart from the justness, 
more or less contestible, of the political views, it is 
certain that if richness of style, elevation of thought, 
freshness of imagery, and besides all that rapid and 
varied succession of scenes the most moving, consti- 
tute a beautiful work, the “Travelsin the East,” isa 
book which will not die. 

Religion, History, Philosophy, Politics, each con- 
tribute to this book, Let us try to analyse it rapidly 
And at first we see a man, rendered happy by glory, 
by opulence, by the heart, by sacred affections of the 
domestic fireside, by the sympathies and admiration of 
the crowd, who bids adieu to all which he loves, takes 


the same womanly bosom, and those grand trees full of | since the Genius of Christianity, opened to M. de| by the hand his wite and his Ganghier, equips a vessel 
shade, those fields, those mountains, and those valleys, | Lamartine the career of a diplomatist. Attached to| and entrusts to the Waves those two portions of his 


lthe embassy at Florence, he departed for Tuscany,| heart ; and all this because when a child, he read the 


her mother on the pillow of death, a beautiful Bible be- | , foreign voice—a tender and melodious voice, mur- 


i 
| 


| 





' 


After the Hundred Days, M. de Lamartine quitted | into | ; 
| the service. One passion absorbed him entirely—that |‘ Harmonies’ reminded the book of classic 50 
Love came and agitated the book which they loved to look over in the si!¢ 
| fountains of poesie which slumbered in the depths of | when 
It was needful to open a passage for the | voic: 
The object of tha: mysterious passion, | 
that loving and loved Elvira was snatched from his | and when the Revolution of July broke « 
ed for Greece in the character of Minist 





| Neapoliton officer. 


tiary 
his title 
This was in 1820. The mythologic, descriptive, and | three 
refined versifiers of the Voltarian school, had so com- | exile. ed | 
| that after three days, there would be an alliance of the | 


and there in its land of inspiration, in the midst of its | 
splendors of an Italian festival, it 1s said that he heard 


muring in his ear, those voices of the “ Meditatior.”— 


A hopeless return of the bliss which has flown, 
Perhaps in the future is stored for me still, 

And perhaps in the crowd a sweet spirit unknown, 
Will answer me kindly and know my soul well. 


The soul of the poet was well known, he found a) 
second Elvira, and some months after he became the | 
happy husband of a young and rich English woman, | 
entirely smitten with his person and his fame. 

From that time to 1825, the poet resided successive- 
ly at Naples, as Secretary of the Embassy, some while 
in London in the same office, and then returned to 
Tuscany in the quality of a Charge d’Affairs. In tbe | 
interval his fortune already considerable from his mar- 
riage, increased again through the inheritance of an 
opulent uncle, but neither diplomacy nor the splendors 
of an aristocratic existence were able to tear M. de 
Lamartine trom the worship of poetry. 

The “Second Meditations” appeared in 1823 —) 
There was noticed in this new collection, a more cor- | 
rect, more balanced, more precious versification. The 
poet had beeen abroad in the domaine of the soul. 
Grand histone facts had furnished him with noble in- 
spirations, The “Ode to Bonaparte,” “ Sappho,” the 
“Preludes,” and the “Dying Poet” was admired. This 
volume was also well followed by the “‘ Poetic Sketch 
of Sociates,” and by the Jast canto of the “ Pilgrimage | 
of Child-Harold.” In these verses, intended to com- 
plete the epic of Byron the poet finished with an elo- 
quent tirade on the abasement of Italy : 


Pardon me, shade of Rome! for seek | must 

Elsewhere for men, and not in human dust. 
This apostrophe appeared offensive to Colonel Pepe, a | 
In the-name of his country he de- 
manded satisfaction from M. de Lamartine. The 
poet defended his poetry with his sword, and receive 
a severe wound, which for a long while put his life in| 
danger. When scarcely recovered he hastened to in- 


ready of literary, especially of dramatic glory, and | tercede with the Grand Duke in favor of his adversary 


After having in 1825 published the‘ Song of the 
Sacred,’ the poet returned to France in 1829, and in 
the month of May in the same year appeared the 
‘ Harmonies, Poetic and Religious.’ In that work, the 
intimate revelation ot his every day thought, M. de) 
Lamertine puts every thing into metre. Since that 
sweet hymn of First Love to the gigantic invocation olf 
all human mischief, (verba novissima,) the poet had run 
over thal vast poetical gamut which flowing from reve- 
ries, mounted as high as enthusiasm, or descended as 
low as despair. Less accessible to the vulgar on 4c- 
count of their psychologic intuition, and thrown be sides 
e midst of a great political commotion the 


s. the 
t hours 
they collected themselves to listen for the inward 


M. de Lamartine was received at the Academy 


ut, he depart- 
r Plenipoten- 
The new governmeni: offered to preserve him 

He refused, but remained to say fareweil to 
venerations of kings, forced by fatality to anew 


Like M. de Chateaubriand, the poet dréamed | 


the Arabs delighted with the beautifu! 
figures, tall in height, straight and spark!ing 
of him who passed at a gallop with twe 
over the desert, bowed the head 
ealled the Frank Emir, the French 
the Emir, who was the poor poet 
vainly prayed the oil merchants and the manufacturers 
of sugar from beet root, to please to open fo 
doors of the chambers 


Bible on his mother’s knees, and a coramanding voice 
cried to him without ceasing—‘ Go, weep upon the 
mountain where Christ wept; go, sleep beneath the 
palm where Jacob slept!’ And thén, when the anchor 
is weighed, when the wind filled the sails, how people 
followed with anxiety the ship that bore a noble wo- 
man, a gracious child, and the poetic fortune of France. 
How they read with pleasure all the details of interior 
arrangements. How they loved the anxieties of the 
husband and father,—that crew of sixteen men who 
belonged body and soul to the poet, that library of five 
hundred volumes, that tent raised at the foot of the 
main mast, that arsenal of guns, of pistols and of sabres, 
and those four cannon charged with barrel shot. “I 


| have to defend two lives which are dearer.than my 


own,” said M. de Lamartine, with mingled solicitude 
and fierceness. In the passage from Marseilles to 
Beyruth, the voyager wrote his book, day by day, at 


| the back part of his cabin, or at evening on the deck 


amid the rolling of the vessel. It is a varied mosaic 
confusion, but attractive, with moral reflections, with 
reliance looking backward at the past, with bablings 
of the present, with thoughts thrown towards the fu- 
ture; the whole intermingled with landscapes, the 


| colors of which might have been envied by Claude 


Lorraine. The poet notes as he passes, the ship flies, 
the waves flow, and meanwhile valleys, mountains, 
monuments, men, sea, sky, all are seized and fixed by 
the aid of a goose-quill, and described with an expres- 
sible charm. The interest goes on increasing. The 


| varied episodes of maritime and oriential life accumu- 
| late. 


Nothing is deficient in the drama—not even the 
catastrophe. Foreach time that the name or image 
of Julia comes under the pen of M. de Lamartine, 
they cause an oppression of the heart, and we sympa- 
thize with the passionfull accents of a father, who 
broods with love over his beautiful child, and is pleased 
to paint her as “ Detached from amid all those harsh 
and masculine figures, her locks unbound and falling 
on her white robe, her beautiful rosy face, happy and 
gay, surmounted with a sailor’s straw hat tied under 
her chin, playing with the white cat of the captain, or 
with a nest of sea-pigeons, woke up as they were 
sleeping on the carriage of a cannon, while she fur- 
nished crumbs of bread to their taste.” 

Alas! we now behold the coast of Asia, we see 
Labinus, we see Beyruth, the fatal town, the town in 
which Julia was to die. The voyager disembarks. 
He buys five houses for his wife and daughter. He 
leaves them to enjoy al! the magnificence of the orien- 
tal life, and departs for Jerusalem, with his own escort 
of twenty horsemen The sheiks of the tribes come 
tomeet him. All the towns open to him their gates ; 


and their governors answer for his safety with their 


heads, according to the willof Abraham Pacha. Lady 
Stanhope, that miniature Semiramis, half sublime and 
half foolish, predicted him marvellous destinies, and 


imposing 
with arms 
nty horsemen 
to him whom they 
Prince, or simply 
who had hitherto 


' : 
r him the 


We should never finish if we were to stay as we 
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wish over all those beautiful pages, each of which is 
in itself a picture. Is there in the world a scene more 
ous, more pic or more novel than this? 

. de Lamartine is g Upon the odorous slopes 
of Carmel, in the finest vegitation in the earth, by the 
side of Lilla,“that beautiful daughter of Araby,” whose 
long fair locks falling over her naked bosom, were 
braided on her head in a thousand tresses which rested 
on her bare shoulders amid a confused minglement of 
flowers, of golden sequine, and of scattered pearls. 
All at once there came mounted on a swift charger, 
one of the most celebrated poets of Arabia, He had 
been apprized that he should meet there a western 
brother, and he came to joust with him. Our poet ac- 
cepts the defiance. The child of Asia, and the child 
of Europe collected themselves, and rivalled each 
other as to who should find the most harmonious chants 
to celebrate the beauty of Lilla. The mean and shrill 
tongue of our France entered into the lists with the 
sopple and harmonious language which Job and Antar 
spoke, but thanks to M. de Lamartine, France was not 
vanquished. 

It is amid like enchantments that the poet leads us 
in his train, across Greece, Syria, Judea, Turkey and 
Servia. The eye is as if dazzled, by all these faery 
passages, by all these scenes of war, of peace, of grief, 
of joy, of repose, of love, which it sees on all sides 
flit before it. The Itinerary of Chateaubrian dis at the 
same time the book of a poet, of an historian and of a 
philosopher, in which he examines the ruins of centu- 
ries, and enquires of them if they possess the secrets of 
the times in which they live nomore. ‘That which is 
prominently in relief in the book of Lamartine, in spite 
of Lamartine himself, is the poet. His work is pre- 
eminently that of a religious and passionate artist, ex- 
ploring the beautiful under all its forms, seeking* in 
life all its splendors, in art all its promises. 


Soon the traveller thought of returning. ‘The Dun- 
kirkers, had dispatched ‘iim over the sea, a legislative 


commission. He prepared him%elf for departure, sad 
and broken hearted; for the same ship which had 
borne his beloved Julia thither, racing, laughing, and 
joyous on its deck, had to recross the ocean, carrying 
the poor child, cold and sleeping in shroud. To save 
himself and the mother of his daughter the grief of a 
contrast so heart rending, Lamartine returned to France 
in another vessel 

On the 4th of January, 1834, he appeared for the 
first time at the tribune in the discussion on the ad- 
dress. Which will he be? said they. Will he be Le- 
gitimist or Radical? Right-centre, or left-centre, 
third-party, or just-my-lieu? He preferred to be La- 
martine 
he spoke of justice, morality, of tolerance, of humani- 









Lemartine’s thought is hot more pract , but it is 
ore neat and precise. It may thus be reduced to its 
most simple se are is 

with inactive capacities and powers, imperious- 
ly demand employment; but at the same time 
when the excess of lite overflowes us, there is 


working in the East a crisis of an inverted order. A 
grand, vacuum offers itself there for the overplus of 
European faculty and population. What is to be done 
then, is to turn upon Asia the surplus of Europe. How 
is this to be actualized? Lamartine says, that a Euro- 
pean Congress should be assembled, to decree that im- 
mediately after the fall of the Ottoman Empire, (and 
he sees it already on the nd) each power should 
take possession of a part of the East, r the title of 
a protectorate; should found on its coasts, modle towns 
destined to relieve Europe of its exhaberant population, 
should lead thither the indigent by the attraction of a 
benevolent, equitable, and regular organization, and 
should appeal thus insensibly to Asia in the way of 
conversion. “In twenty years,” adds Lamartine, “the 
measure which I propose would have created prospe- 
rous nations, and millions of men would be marching, 
under the wgis of Europe to a new civilization.” But 
remark that this theory presented here in the state of 
a skeleton, is adorned with a magic of style so attrac- 
tive that the spirit allows atself to be gently led to- 
wards the angelic dream of the candid soul of the 
poet. We nearly forget that to realize this system, 
which unrolls itself in twenty pages, there would be re- 
quired nothing less than to change by a stroke of a 
wand, minds and men, to overthrow empires, to make 
continents approach each other, and to join by the 
bonds of mutual and durable sympathy, races formed 
upon centuries of mortal enmities. But M, de Lamar- 
tine accomplishes all these things in twenty years, and 
with a stroke of the pen. Another ten centuries, and 
perhaps this audacious Utopia will become a manorial 
right. Thus goes the world. While the crowd is 
painfully forced to enlarge the wheel-rut deepened by 
the generations passed, expecting that it will leave to 
the generations to come the continuation of its work ; 
the poet, intrepid, and indefatigable enlightener ! raises 
himself to his height above the times, and cries to the 
crowd, ‘* Come to me.” “I have not thy wings,” an- 
swers the crown. ‘The poet, uncomprehended takes 
his flight, and the crowd which could not comprehend, 
returns to its work. 

In a later analysis, there is in the exceptional position 
of Lamartine, amid the parties and ambitions which 
divide the cour.try and the chamber, a character of 
dignity and grandeur, which well becomes the poet. 


Refusing himself all political classification, | Notwithstanding his speech is vague, indecisive, and 


ill at ease, in the narrow and ephemal questions, which 


ty, in the special language which God has given to | each session sees born and die, yet that speech enlarg- 


poets. ‘The lawyers of the Chamber judged him a 
little vague, the matter of-fact-men fround him too 
diffuse, the statesmen declared him, impalpable, but 
however, a!l the world heard him with that emotion 
which ever attends a noble and harmonious speech 
when it emanates from the heart of a good man. 

Since his entry to the Chamber, Lamartine has not 
abandoned the worship of his first, of his most glori- 
ous years. He has attempted to march in rank, the 
inspirations of the poet, and the duties of the deputy, 
In 1835 he published the poem of “Jocelyn,” a magni- 
ficent picture of passion sacrificed to duty. For the 
first time he invoked the aid of modern history, and 
dramatic position, brilliant auxilaries which served him 
with kindness. Criticism has reproved him with in- 
correctness of style, and negligence in the texture of 
this work, but the public again found its poet, whole as 
ever, in the beautiful pages which reflected the rugged 
and savage nature of the mountainsof Dauphiny. Af- 
ter Jocelyn, Lamartine gave us, the ‘Fall ofan Angel,” 
the second episode of that vast epopeia, with which 
he was inspired by the east. 

This was followed by his poetic recollections. 
These works were not so well received by the critics, 
and in the introduction to the latter, M. de Lamartine 
professed to despise mere poetic inactivity, and to as- 
pire to social labor for the advance ot society. 

At the same time that Lamartine thus met unaccus- 
tomed repulsions in the literary world, he grew greater 
at the tribune. The Oriental question furnished him 
with an occasion for developing his ideas on the bases 
of anew European system. A warm and eloquent attack 
on the punishment of death; some generous words in 
favor of foundlings ; a beautiful improvisation in which 
he contended for classical studies, against a rough 
jouster, M. Arago, who combatted for science, made 
Lamartine known in the rank of a chief of a column, 
collected around him a little phalanx of choice men, 
and thus aggregation was decorated with the name of 
the Social Party. 

What then is this sqcial party ?) What moreover is the 
political idea of Lamartine ? Placed outside the times, 
the interests, and the men of yesterday, the political 
system of the poet it is difficult to succinctly and pre- 
cisely analyze. T'o the eyes of Lamartine, in the vari- 
our commotions which had agitated France since ’89, 
there was not only a political and local revolution, but 
also a revolution, social and universal. These partial 
overturnings were nothing but the prelude to a gene- 
ral transformation, and the world appeared to him to 
be soon called to a complete renovation in its ideas, 
in its manners and its laws. Under this point of view, 
the doctrine of Lamartine approaches that of St. 
Simon. He repudiates not this likeness. He had 
proclaimed it some while before. “St. Simonism” said 
he, “has something in it of the true, of the grand, and 
of the fruitful, the application of Christianism to poli- 
tical society, and the legislating in favor ot hunian 
fraternity. In this point of view I ama St. Simonian. 
That which was deficient in that eclipsed sect, was 
not the idea, was not the disciples: it wanted only a 
chief, a master, a regulator. The organizers of St. 
Simonism deceived themselves in declaring at once a 
deadly war, against family, against property, against 
religion. ‘They could aot conquer the world by the 

power of a word. They converted, they agitated, 
they worked, and they changed ; but when an idea is 
not practicable it isnot presentable to the social world.” 

There remains to be known, however, what is the 
practical system which M. de Lamartine presents to 
the social world, that system he thus expresses: “You 
say that all is dead, that there no longer exists either 
faith or belief. ‘There isa faith,—that faith isthe gene- 
ral reason, the word is its organ, the press is its apos- 
tle 3 it wishes to remake in its image, religious civili- 
zations, societies and laws. {[t desires in religion, 
God one and perfect as the dogma: eternal morality 
as the symbol: adoration and charity as the worship— 
in politics, humanity above nationalities—in legislation 
man equal to man, man brother of man, Christianity 
made law.” Such is the politica) testament of Lamar- 
tine. That which the poetical! publicist desires, that is 
to say universal fraternity, and a terrestial paradise, is 
truly what all the world wishes as well as himself. The 
question is, to know by what practical means the world 
is to be placed in this position. 

In that which is connected with exterior politics, 


| human society. 
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| es, fortifies and unrolls itself harmoniously colored and 


imposing, whenever it has to vindicate the nghts of 
intelligence, or to defend the eternal principles of ho- 
nor, of morality, and of charity, on which rests all 
We recall that stormy day when a 
late minister had to resist nearly alone the united ef- 
forts of the most powerful orators of the chamber. 
The minister succombed. Lamartine believed he 
saw in the energy of the attack, a spirit of sys- 
tematic hostility, of covetousness, or of rancor. His 
poet’s heart was indignant; he descended into the 
arena, re-established the combat, and made an ap- 
peal to the country to decide the victory. That 
influence which Lamartine sometimes exercises in the 
debates of the chamber, is less due to the eminent ora- 
torical faculties which he possesses, thast¢ the moral- 
ity of his life, to the elevated instincts of his nature, 
and above all to the calm, disinterested, independent, 
and noble attitude, which he has ever preserved since 
his entry into the political career. 

The poet of Elvira has in his general appearance a 
something which recalls Byron. There is the same 
beauty of race and look, there are the same habits of 
elegance, and of dandyism, the same tournure, a little 
trimmed, a little English, perhaps, but perfectly noble 
and distinguished! If you join to this to complete the 
resemblance, the train of a great lord, a sumptuous ho- 
tel, horses of pure race, a magnificent chateau, you can 
then conclude that since Tasso and Camoens, the times 
are a little changed, and that one is permitted in our 
days to be a great poet without dying in a hospital. 





With the late political position of M. de Lamar- 
tine the public is familiar. The longer he has sat in| 
the Chamber of Deputies the more he has seen eonee | 
to withdraw his confidence from the King and Guizot, 
to oppose them and warn the country of the necessity 
for a firm stand for liberty. For this his eloquence has 
been zealously and splendidly exerted in the Chamber ; 
of this he established the Journal Bien Publique ; but 
above all, for this has he written his great work the 
history of the Girondist, which has unquestionably done 
more than any other cause to urge on the era of the 
Revolution. During the paroxyism of this great and 
wonderful change, Lamartine has maintained all ex- 
pectations formed ,of him. Wise, firm, benevolent, 
and disintersted, he resisted the rash claims, while he 
has advanced the just ones of the people. To him, 
perhaps, more than any other of the present leaders 
of France, it is owing that so stupendous a crisis has 
been passed with so little outrage, and so much noble 
forbearance. His power upon the multitude in its 
most agitated moments reminds us of that of Cicero. 
From his true Christian faith, and the high and gene- 
rous principles which he has derived from it, we look 
for the introduction not only of greater stability 
into the new government, but for a higher policy both 
domestic and foreign than has yet distinguished state 
morality. 


LL 


Fourierism, 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


It seems that many of the movements and inven- 
tions of the present day, are tending, slowly, but sure- 
ly, to the promotion of the perfect Association, or Pha- 
lanx of Fourier. It is said that men are too selfish to 
labor for the general welfare, though ever so intimately 
corinected with their own. We have proofs to the 
contrary all around us—in the thousands who volun- 
teered in the war with Mexico—in the thousands of our 
brave and indefatigable firemen, who in heat and cold, 
by day and night, brave fatigue and death for the pub- 
lie good ; in our hundreds of benevolent associations, 
all animated by the great sympathy that binds mankind 
together, in spite of the discordance of individual in- 
terests, produced by a false condition of society: false 
because bad, for the good is the true. 

Our mutual and other insurance, life insurance, and 
annuity companies are instances of the growing ten- 
dency of men to associate together, for mutual protec- 
tion and security. All these institutions tend to a com- 

| prehensive association in which wealth, comfort, socie- 
ty, and the enjoyment of the highest order of human 
existence shall be abundantly secured. 

Our benevolent secret societies, such as the Odd 
Fellows, Sons of Temperance, etc, with their Lodges, 
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A great hotel, such as are 
large cities, with comfortable rooms for a hundred fam- 
ilies ; with a common table supplied with fare; 
with splendid drawing rooms, for social intercourse, 
and so many things to lessen care and make life enjoy- 


able, is a distant approach to the Association we are | sisted 


about to describe. There are many deficiencies ina 
hotel. The men are all separated and isolated by their 
daily employments,and the women have none at all, 
and are necessarily subject to ennui, to which they 
often prefer all the inconveniences of house-keeping. 

A great steamboat, carrying a thousand passengers; 
a packet-ship with her hundred, closely’ cabined to- 
gether for a long voyage ; an eating-house, where 
one marketing purchases and one kitchen cooks the 
food of a thousand a day, are all more or less illustra- 
tive of the Associative principle. 

Fourier, who made the science of Association the 
profound study of his whole life, has gone into its mi- 
nutest details, and has opened up the secret springs of 
human action, more than any other philosopher. He 
was no dreamer. With great benevolence, he had 
strong reasoning faculties, and a mathematical precis- 
ion and severity of thought. He studied all the capa- 
bilities of human nature, and claims to have discovered 
in what way man will at length find himself in harmo- 
ny with nature. Man is to seek his happiness in har- 
monious development, and that can only take place 
under favorable circumstances. The individual is lit- 
tle apart from society—it is only in connection with so- 
ciety that man feels his tfue dignity and glory. 

Fourier found by a series of observations, that the 
proper number to constitute a human society must be 
from twelve to twenty-five hundred. Less than the 
smallest number would not fill all the necessary avoca- 
tions of life—mote than the largest would render it 
confused and unwieldy. ‘This is then the proper pop- 
ulation of an Associated township, cultivating the do- 
main of which we spoke in our last article. 

In a collection of fifteen hundred persons, taken in- 
discriminately, there must be men and women of all 
tastes and capacities. There willbe men of wisdom 
and genius, men of gravity and piety, men of levity 
and humor, men of every character which gives to so- 
cial life its proper seasoning of variety. All men, not 
diseased or perverted by some accidental cause, and 
all women love to work at something. The idlest man 
must have some avocation—the idlest woman will have 
no lack of industry, with a choice of employment, ex- 
ample, and motives to exertion. When a hundred 
boys are engaged in a sport involving the most arduous 
toil, there are found no sluggards. Agreeable and in- 
dustrious companions are a spur to the laziest. What- 
ever men do together, under the influence of associa- 
tion and organization, is done with spirit and enthusi- 
asm, and fatigue is unnoticed in such associations, how- 
ever laborious the employment. 

We shall have, then, a whole association, men, wo- 
men, and children, all industrious, and all engaged in 
the employments that suit them best. Of this number 
there will be a certain portion who will prefer agricul- 
ture to all other work ; some will fancy gardening, oth- 
ers will have a passion for breeding cattle and training 
horses, and others still will find their inclinations satis- 
fied in the care of machinery. Indeed, it is demon- 
strable that every kind of necessary avocation will have 
its enthusiastic votaries, who, enjoying a variety of 
employments, will still find some one most congenial 
to ther tastes. 

Place a man, or let him place himself, in the employ- 
ment that nature intended him for, and he works al- 
ways with pleasure and enthusiasm. We often find 
men who have a passion for their employments and 
professions, and we should find all men working pas- 
sionately, if their natural tastes and social feelings were 
gratified. 

An association of three hundred families would re- 
quire agriculture, horticulture, &c., as the basis of all 
productive industry. Next would come manufacturers, 
as of clothing, hats, shoes, blacksmith work, and ma- 
chinery ; then the employment of surplus industry in 
manufacturing articles for exchange. Thus, by the 
general labor, all would be fed, and well-stocked grana- 
ries would be a security for years against famine. All 
the necessaries of life would be produced in great 
abundance, leaving a surplus of wealth to be divided 
upon an equitable scale, according to the capital, tal- 
ent, and Jabor used in its production. The domain 
would become ina few years a garden of fertility and 
beauty; the stocks, reared by scientific and enthusias- 
tic breeders, would be a constantly multiplying source 
of wealth ; and the productive powers of such an asso- 
ciation, always well directed and never wasted, would 
accumulate wealth so rapidly, that the whole body, 
and, of course, each individual composing it, would be 
rich beyond calculation. 

The grand economies of such an association, which 
we shall more fully develop in our next article, will 
render this result inevitable. The great class of para- 
sites and non-producers—the thousands who now hang 
upon the skirts of society in idleness, or engaged in use- 
less or worse than useless employments, will be done 
away with, and men will live, the advocates of Four- 
ierism fondly believe, in a state of independence, com- 
fort, and happiness.— Sunday Despatch. 


————————————————— 

Gutta Percua.—Of all the purposes, however, to 
which it may be adapted, none isso_ valuable as its ap- 
plicability to the practice of surgery. Here it becomes 
one of the most useful auxiliaries to that branch of the 
healing art, which of all is the least conjectural.” Its 
easy plasticity and power of retaining any shape given 
to it when cool, at once pointed it out as suitable for 
the manufacture of Bougies, and accordingly my pre- 
decessor, Dr. W. Montgomerie, availed himself of this, 
made several of the above instruments, and reeom- 
mended the use of it to the Bengal Medicai Board. 
But, like many other good hints, for want of sufficient 
enquiry, I fear it was disregarded. We practice, how- 
ever, has been continued by me,and I find many ad- 
vantages in the use of this substance. It also answers 
very well for the tubes of syringes, which are always 
getting out of order in this country, when made of ca- 
outchouc. But my late experiments have given it a 
much higher value, and proved it the best and easiest 
application ever yet discovered in the management of 
fractures, combining ease and comfort to the patient, 
and very much lessening the trouble of the surgeon. 
When I think of the farago of bandages and splints 
got rid of, the lightness and simplicity of the applica- 
tion, the gutta would be no trifling boon to mankind 
were it to be nsed solely for this and no other purpose. 
The injuries coming under my observation, wherein | 
have tested its utility, have, as yet, only been two com- 
pound fractures of the leg, and one of the jaw. But 
so admirably has it not only answered, but exceeded 
my expectations, that I should think myself culpable 
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inch in thickness, is thug kept ready for use. we 
required, a piece of the necessary length and breadth 
is plunged into a tub of boiling water. The limb of the 
patient is then gently raised by assistants, ma 
tension in the usual manner. The surgeon 
certained that the broken bone isin its place, takes the 
sheet of gutta out of the hot water, and allows it 
cool for a couple of minutes. It is still soft and pliable 
as wash leather. Place it while in this state under a 
limb, and gently lower the latter down on it, The 
gutta is then to be brought round and moulded carefy) 
ly to the whole of the back and sides of the leg, bring. 
ing the edges close together but not uniting them 7 
there ke any superfluous substance, it can be cy; off 
with a scissor, leaving an open slit down the fron of 
the leg. You have now the leg in a comfortable, sof 
and smooth case, which, in ten minutes, will be stif 
enough to retain any shape the surgeon may have give, 
it, and which will also retain the bone in its place 
Place che leg so done up on a double inclined plan. 
and secure it thereto by passing three of the comme 
loop bandages around the whole,—that is, one a: the 
top, one in the middle, and one atthe lower end. [»: 
the foot be supported by a foot-board, and a case of 
gutta put over the dorsum of the foot, to bear off ths 
pressure of the small bandage generally used to secure 
it to the board. Having done this, the surgeon need 
not cause his patient another twinge of pain until be 
thinks he can use the leg, or he deems the bone suf. 
ciently united to bear the weight of his patient. [f 
be a compound fracture it will only be necessary to w. 
tie the loop bandages, separate the edges of the guiy 
splint to the required distance, wash and cleanse the 
limb without shifting anything except the dressing: 
and having done so, shut it up again, The most perfec; 
cleanliness can be maintained, as the gutta is not affec. 
ted by any amount of ablution ; neither is it soiled o 
rendered offensive by any discharge, all which washes 
off as easily from the gutta case as from oil cloth. | 
have had a patient where the tibia protruded through 
the integuments fully two inches, walking about in si 
weeks from the injury, with the leg as straight and 
well formed as it ever had been. It is quite obvious, 
therefore, that if it answers so well for compound, i 
will answer equally, if not better, for simple fractures: 
and that any broken bone capable of receiving mechan 
ical support, can be supported by the gutta better than 
by any other contrivance. For it combines lightnes 
and smoothness, durability and a capability of adjust. 
ment, not possessed by any other known substance. 
All new experiments have to run the gauntlet of oppo- 
sition, and I do not suppose that these recommenda- 
tions will prove an exception to the rule. But all I ask 
of any surgeon is to try the experiment ere he argues 
on its propriety, and I kel fully convinced that all other 
ear and bandages will be consigned to the tomb of 

e capulets. There are some other uses for which | 
have tried this substanee, viz.: as capsules for the 
transmission of the vaccine virus, which ought to keep 
well when thus protected, tor it is most perfectly and 
hermetically sealed. But I have not had sufficient ex- 
perience in this mode of using it to pronounce decided- 
ly onits merits. I am at present trying the effects of it 
on ulcers, by enclosing the ulcerated limb in a case ot 
gutta so as to exclude all atmospheric air, and, so far, 
the experiment promises success. 

Since writing the foregoing observations I have had 
an official intimation from Penang of the vaccine virus 
transmitted in the gutta capsules having been received 
in good order, and of its having succeeded most satis- 
factonly. Lhave also opened a capsule containing « 
vaccine crust that had been kept here for one month, 
and it also seems to have lost none of its efficacy as the 
case inoculated has taken. This will appear the mor 
striking when it is recollected that to preserve the vac- 
cine virus hitherto in Singapore, even for a few days, 
has been almost impossible —that this settlement, not- 
withstanding every exertion on the part of both privalt 
and public practitioners, has been without the benefit 
of this important prophylactic foran interval sometime 
of two years,—and that, at all times, the obtaining and 
transmitting this desirable remedy has been a cause 
trouble and difficulty to all the medical officers 1 have 
ever met with in the straits.—Sil/iman’s Journal 
Science and Arts. 





Cutorororm.—Dr. Plouviez, of Lille, has made 
some experiments on animals with chloroform. A 
small dog, weighing about eight pounds, was made ‘0 
inhale a gramme and a half of chloroform. From the 
expiration of ten to fifteen seconds the animal w% 
in a state of insensibility. The breathing was S00 
difficult, and in a short time the animal was dea¢ 
The time that elapsed between the exhibition of ‘i 
dose (about the twentieth part of an ounce) and death 
wasa minute anda half. On dissection, there was 0 
thing to indicate the cause of death. Dr. Plouviez,™ 
order to ascertain what course should be taken in Whe 
event of such an accident occurring to a human patient, 
made several experiments with various animals whic 
were ceasing to breathe after the use of cholofor™ 
He introduced air into the lungs in the same way * * 
done with persons who have been suffocated with the 
fumes of charcoal, by stimulating the act of respira 
and from time to time stightly compressing the che*- 
By adopting this means all the animals speedily '™ 
sumed their former state. In some cases he eve" 
waited until the breathing had entirely ceased, 04 the 
animals apparantly dead. In various periods of U™* 
from thirty seconds to four minutes, he was able “ 
bring them to life. 


a e 
A Lanp or Cream anp Peacugs.—In the report 
Mr. ‘Burke, of the patent-office, the peach croP of 
Delaware, the most importan: peach-growing State ® 
the Union, is set down at 300,000 baskets; value, 
$120,000. In sixteen days, 4572 bushels of str?” 
berries sold in New York—514 in one day; 80, 
baskets, equal to 833 byshels, weighing 25 tons, were 
brought in one day ov the Erie Railroad. W a 
number of bushels sold in New York equal to 503,64”, 
being an increase of 212,000, or 24 per cent., ove! = 
year; value, $20,000 in a season! Cincinnatl © — 
to New York, the great strawberry market rf 
United States. The grape vine flourishes beautiful 
in Cincinnati, but it would appear that Texas § ' 
true wine country of our Union.—Detroit Free Pre* 
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Waiting for theMay— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
. With the woodbine alternating, C 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, . 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 
Oh! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows ; 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings— 
Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings— 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away— 
Man is ever weary, weary. 
Waiting for the May! 





Eatine anp Dainxine on Board THE TRANSATLAN- 
ric SreameRs.—The Glasgow Herald furnishes some 
curious particulars of the eatables and drinkables sup- 
plied for the consumption of the passengers on board 
Cunard & Co.’s American steamers. Each ship on her 
outward trip is supplied witlg50 dozen of port wine, 100 
dozen of sherry, 100 dozen of champagne, 50 dozen of 
Madeira, 50 dozen of hock, 200 dozen of soda water 
and lemonade, 300 dozen of Scotch ale and 200 dozen 
of London porter, beside spirits of all kinds.. There are 
also ample stores of ice and an abundant supply of fresh 
water. Each ship is victualed for twenty-one days, 
and carries at least 4,000 lbs. of beef, mutton and pork, 
fresh and packed in ice. Then there are 16 dozen of 
fowls, 4 dozen of geese, 4 dozen of ducks, 4 dozen of 
turkeys, 6 dozen of pigeons and 1 dozen of roasting 
pigs, beside ample store of tongues, calves heads, &c. 
Milk is furnished by the cow, though each ship also 
carries a supply of 40 gallons, which is packed in ice 
and keeps fresh and sweet till the end of the passagé. 
The baker turns out two hundred loaves or rolls per 
diem, and the confectioner is never idle. Breakfast be- 
gins at half-past 8 and the cloth is removed at 10. 
There is lunch at 12 and dinner at 4. Tea is served 
at 7; and then follow snacks, wine, punoh, toddy, gin- 
slings, &c —that is, for those who want them—till half- 
past 11, when the steward’s bar is closed, and the lights 
are out by 12. Such is life on board a trans-Atlantic 
steamer ; and in the Summer it is said to be becoming 
quite common for parties to make a pleasure trip to 
America, in the fashion that people go up the Rhine. 
There have even been occasions in which young mar- 
ried people have spent their honey-moon in a a trip to 
Halifax, a flying visit to Niagara and New York, and 
& return voyage to England, and all in six weeks. 

EE * 


Se.tine Dry Goons.—People generally think that it 
is 8 very easy matter to stand behind a counter and re- 
tail dry goods in a city ; but a week’s experience in the 
business would convince the cleverest man that it is 
much more difficult and laborious than the task of tutn- 
ing a grindstone 12 hours perdiem. ‘The office of sales- 
man embodies in it, duties necessary for the shrewdnesé 
of a politician, persuasion of a lover, the politeness of a 
Chesterfield, the patience of Job, and the impudence of 
apick-pocket. ‘There are salesmen, says a New York 
paper who make it a point never to lose a customer. 
One of these gentlemen, who is in a store in Chatham 
street, not leng since, was called to show a very fastid- 
ious and fashionable lady, who “ dropped in while go- 
ing to Stewart's,” to see some rich cloakings. Every 
article of the kind was exposed to her view——the whole 
store was ransacked—nothing suited. The costliest 
material was stigmatized as “trash”—everything was 
common, and unfit for a lady. She ‘ guessed” she 
would go to “ Stewart’s.” The salesman pretended to 
be indignant.. “ Madam,” said he in a tone of injured 
innocence, “ I have a very beautiful and rare piece of 
goods—avcase of which I divided with Mr. Stewart, 
who is my brother-in-law; but it would be useless to 
thow it to you. It is the only piece left in the city.” 
“Oh! allow me to see it,” she asked in an anxious tone, 
and continued, “I had no intention of annoying you, or 

raging the merits of your wares.” ‘The salesman, 

who was now watched by his fellow clerks, proceeded 
as if with much reluctance, and with expressions of fear 
that it would be injured by getting tumbled, to display 
an ancient piece of vesting, which had been laying in 
the store five years and was considered to be unsaleable. 
the lady examined and liked it much. ‘* That was a 
Piece of goods worthy to be worn. How much was it 
a yard.” «Twenty-two shillings?” “Oh, that is 
high.” “ There,” exclaimed he beginning to fold it up, 
“I knew you would say that.” “ Stay! stay ! don’t be 
in So great a hurry !” she cried. “ I'll give you twenty 
shillings.” « Madam, you insult me again.” “ Cut 
me off yards, and youcan make up the deduction 
©n some velvets which I require for trimmings,” en- 
‘eated the fair shopper. The salesman, after much 
Persuasion, sold the lady the vesting, for which they 

d in vain sought to get five shillings per yard, at the 
Price above indicated. The profitsof the sale,on ves- 
ling and velvet, amounted to $33, out of which the 
cane were permitted to pay for a supper of oysters. 

he best of this brief tale of dry goods is to be told. 
a lady had her cloak made, and one or two of her 
niends, delighted with it, bought the rest of the ves- 
Ung at the same price.—Island City. 
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Speeecieesteeneeenentieae aeetieaeateend nana 


in his neighborhood, and 
lence, of the little circle 


county for upwards of forty years. 


upon another of a similar stamp far in front. 


by the wind ; and drawing closer towards him, I per- 


in his arms. Homer would sometimes nod, and so did 
our Kentucky hunter. 
and roused by the glare of the sun, which was now 


quitoes which lighted upon his head and ears, he opened 


undisturbed satisfaction replaced it in his pocket. A\l- 
together he was a singular looking genius, and the 
more I gazed upon him the more curious I became to 
know his history. He wasclad in a calico hunting 
shirt, black satin waistcoat, which was ornamented 
with silk fringe of the same color at the bottom, while 
silk cork with large double tassels pendant at the end, 
served the place of buttons? These he tied, or left 
hanging loose as suited his pleasure. His pantaloons 
were of the common bagging of the country, and his 
feet closely covered with deer-skin moccasins of his 
own make and fashion. His parti-colored shirt bosom 
was ornamented with a large golden brooch, doubie 
heart-shaped, also of his own make, together with gold 
shirt bottons, with the initials of his name handsomely 
engraved by his own fingers upon each. 

Major Stewart, or Bill Stewart as he was more com- 
monly called, and known in his own neighborhood— 
though every way worthy of his.military title-—was, I 
should judge, about sixty years old, of large, thick set, 
and heavy person, though not tall. His complexion 
was fresh and fair{ his hair thin and long, parted upon 
his forehead, and hung loosely upon his shoulders. He 
was lively and facetious, and withal very communica- 
tive, and I regretted my time and visit were too limited 
to enable me to obtain the whole story of his eventful 
and chequered life, though I gathered something of his 
history, and learned that but few if any more interest- 
ing legends could be gathered in the West than from 
the life and adventures of this Hunter of Kentu '- 

He soon became very sociable and inquisitive, and, 
us was his custom with strangers gained all the infor- 
mation he could of the States and foreign parts. He 
was delighted with a description of his own country, 
of which he had seen and heard so little. As we be- 
came more familiar he invited me into his lodge, which 
was close by, and known by ail the country peopte 
round about, and universally calledthe Den. It was a 
small shanty near the hotel,and consisted of two di- 
minutive apartments, one of which contained his cot- 
bed, &c., and the other was dedicated as a work shop, 
and filled with all manner of tools, lumber, and utensils 
which he had been gathering together for the last fifty 
years. Here were saddles and bridles, and spurs, and 
buffalo robes and blankets, rifles and pouches and horns, 
and Indian curiosities of all sorts, paints and chemi- 
cals and crucibles, &c., which were used in the smelting 
of gold or the search of the Philosopher’s stone A 
splendid rifle, embossed with gold and silver, and a 
pair of massive spurs of the same material, exquisitely 
wrought by his own hands, were fine specimens of me- 
chanical ingenuity and handicraft of this eccentric 
Leather Stocking and self-taught man. 

If he had not the touchsot Midas to turn everything 
into gold, he had the power of converting gold into 
everything he liked, and the precious metals were sure 
to compose a portion of every instrument and orna- 
ment which he used and wore about his person. A 
beautiful silver pipe was one of the best specimens of 
his handiwork which I saw in his curiosity shop, and 

















one upon which he seemed to place the highest value: | 


It was composed of several distinct pieces about four 
or five inches in length, inserted the one within the 
other and ornamented with silver chains of the small- 
est possible links pendant from each piece. It was his 
favorite divinity and in constant use. 

Major Stewart was born in Georgia, emigrated when 
a boy, and locating in this “ region round about,” and 
what was then the disputed territory between the 
northern and southern Indians, he continued to drive 
the varmints, as! he expressed it, and lived to see the 
country settled and flourishing like the green bay tree. 
He had lived to see every house built and farm occu- 
pied, and knew all the marriages, births, christenings, 
and deaths that had happened in the country for a pe- 
riod of forty years. Altogether he was a singular and 
extraordinary man.—Cist’s Advertiser. 





Curious Facts 1n Narvrat History.—The rattle- 
snake finds a superior foe in the deer and the black 
snake. Whenever a buck discovers a rattlesnake ina 
situation which invites attack, he loses no time in pre- 
paring for battle. He makes up to within ten or twelve 
feet of the snake—then leaps forward and aims to sever 
the body of the snake with his sharp bifurcated hoofs. 
The first onset is most commonly successful, but if 
otherwise, the buck repeats the trial, until he cuts the 
snake in twain. The rapidity and fatality of his skil- 
ful manceuvre leave but a slight chance for its victim 
either to escape or inject his poison into his more alert 
antagonist. ‘The black snake is also more than an 
equal coypetitor against the rattlesnake. Such is the 
celerity of motion, not only in running, but in entwin- 
ing itself round its victim, that the rattlesnake has no 
way of escaping from its fatal embrace. When the 
black and rattlesnakes are about to meet for battle, the 
former darts forward at the height of his speed, and 
strikes at the neck of the latter with unerring cer- 
tainty, leaving a foot or two of the upper part of his 
own body at liberty. In an instant he encircles him 
within five or six folds; he then stops and looks the 
strangled and gasping foe in the face, to ascertain the 
effect produced upon his corseted body. If he shows 
signs of life, the coils are multiplied and the screws 
tightened—the operator all the while narrowly watch- 
ing the countenance of the helpless victim. ‘Thus the 
two remain thirty or forty minutes—the executioner 
then slackens one coil, noticing at the same time 
whether any signs of life appear ; if so, the coil is re- 
sumed, and retained until the incarcerated wretch is 
completely dead. The moccasin snake is destroyed 
in the same way. 


THE HARBINGER, — | 


We everywhere in our travels, meet with some ec- 
centric character, who is the observed of all observers 

rally the lion, par excel- 
rein he resides. We sqw 
such an one not long since, in Russelville, Kentucky. 
His name was Stewart. He had been a resident of the 
He had speni 
half his years in the woods, and was a genuine speci- 
men of a Kentucky Hunter. We first saw him lol- 
ling upon acommon rush bottomed chair, inclined 
against the outer wall of the hotel, with his feet braced 
He was 
holding a scrap of paper covered with figures and hier- 
oglyphics, in one hand, while the other grasped a worn 
out pencil of two or three inches in length, which he 
ordinarily made use of in cyphering out some alge- 
braic equation, or calculating the surface of a piece of 
land, the minutes of which lay before him. He seemed 
for the time, to be absorbed in mathematics,but his pen- 
cil was idle, his paper moved not, except when ruffled 


ceived he was fast asleep. Somnus had seized hold of 
him, algebraic equations and all, and held him firmly 


At length his nap was over, 
shinning full upon him, or the myriads of flies and mos- 


his large dark eyes upon his paper, and with an air of 
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Tue Heart.—The number of contractions of the 


an Ohureb- | heart in a specified time. i 
in the Pr 1a specified time, is liable to a great variation, 
ang have coveallz waseeee’t, tenn a even — ~ pr of ordinary héalth, from several 
during the past a Reforme ; causes, the chief of which are age, sex, position, mus- 
are in th eh alieeneckne ail rs of the | calar exertion, state of the mind, condition of the di- 


dey e habit of reproaching the Churches with in- ; 

to the wants of others, It may correct their | Sestive sysiem, and period of the day. From the time 

impressions upon this subject to examine the following ta- | of birth to that of death, the pulse is (cwterie paribus) 

be. an Tribune will see that a single Presbyterian | every year becoming slower, so that while in the newly - 
urch,—the one too, whieh it has several times: assailed | born infant it ranges from 130 to 140 per minute, in 


Beans ehhh ne ard fu |old age we nd ena 0. Ammen 
nevolent purposes, more than all the Fourier asevciations | Cn*ideration of these figures will show the perfection 
in this country have ever done, to promote the welfare of and completeness of the heart, and how beautifully 


our fellow-men.— Courier and Enquirer. fitted it must be for its office, since, taking the mean 
" The above is prefixed by the Courier to a table number of seventy per minute, we find it acting more 
showing that twenty-five Presbyterian Churches in than 100,000 times every twenty-four hours, and yet 
this City and vicinity, having an aggregate of 4,729 continuing night and day untired and unexhausted, 
communicants (who are probably about one-fifth of often not even deranged, during perhaps the long period 
the congregations respectively,) during the last year of seventy or eighty years. In women it is quicker 
contributed $54,441 to religious and charitable pur- than in men, especially in adult age, the average dif- 
poses. This is a handsome amount, and we very ference, at the same mean age, being ten to fourteen 
cheerfully award praise to the givers; yet we cannot beats per minute. In both it is increased by mental 
think they will approve the Courier’s vain-glorious pa- emotion, by muscular exertion, and during digestion 
rade of their Charities to disparage and belittle the ef- [In both. it is most frequent in the morning, and di- 
forts of others. It is quite probable that both they and | minishes in number as the day advances, and lasily, in 
the “ professional Reformers” whom they are used to | both it is more rapid s:anding than when sitting, and 
discredit have given far more in the unostentatious | **ti™s than when lying. 
manner prescribed by their Divine Master than the [he quantity ot blood propelled by each ventricle of 
aggregates thus displayed, for we should be loth to be- | the heart at b aha! stroke, is about two SEPA, OF se- 
lieve that Fifty or Sixty Thousand Dollars bounded ther less, which gives from seven to eight pounds per 
the annual charities of a respected and worthy portion |™NWe- Consequently the whole of the blood in the 
of the community whose united wealth is more. likel body, which is estimated ar from about twenty-eight to 
over than under One Hundred Millions of Dollars, | *hirty pounds, in persons of average weight. will pass 
We do not think the Presbyterians of our vicinity come through the cavities of the heart every four minutes. 
so far short of the injunction, “ Sell ant thou hast and | 
give to the poor, then come and follow me,” as this Stanpine uron His Rients.—An eccentric individ- 
would indicate. ual planted himself in a very prominent point on the 
Now consider how unfair, how unjust is the compar- | W arf yesterday, and despite the rain and drays, and 
ison instituted by the Courier. In the absence of any rushing throng, he maintained, like a consistent patri- 
blazoning ot their charities, we cannot say whether the | ot, the position which he had assumed. He was aman 
persons designated as professional Reformers have or | of grizzled forty, with a determined face, a black seedy 
have notcontributed more than fifty thousand dollars | coat, buttoned up to the chin, a narrow brimmed black 
to benevolent purposes within the past year, though we | hat, a little too old and much too small, pants of grey 
think they have. But suppose they have not. Proba- and giant cut, and pegged shoes, which showed their 
bly the entire property of these “ professional Reform- wooden teeth, and seemed to grin defiance between the 
ers” is not atwentieth part that of the members of | upper-lip and sole 
the Presbytery of New York, while the surplus wealth “ Sir,” said he to a drayman, who told him to get out 
possessed by them all is probably not equal to that of | of the way, “ I'll see youd d first, [have a right 
some One person attached to one of the churches inclu- | to stand here, and here | will stand. Runover me if 
ded in this Presbytery. Yethere the Associationists | you dare.” This wasdelivered with folded arme, and 
are taunted with the inferior aggregate of their chari- | @ countenance of calm determination 
ties to that of one of our largest and wealthiest Chris- Stock-still, as Milo on the stone disc, he was immo- 
tian denominations! Can their censor ever have read | vable to either force or entreaty ; and without umbrel- 
the parable of the Widow’s Mite? la or other storm shelter, dripping and soaking in the 
It is not true that the Tribune has ever assailed any | descending drizzle, a stretch of fancy might have con- 
Presbyterian Church. This matter of instituting con- | ferred upon him the personification of “ Defiance” ina 
trasts and implying antagonism between Churches and | shower bath. 
Reformers is a device of the Courier and its allies~-we Presently a steamer comes booming along, aad the 
disclaim it altogether. That some of the Churches | wharf wakesup. Drays, hacks, omnibusses, porters, 
have seen fitto make war on the “professional Re- | thieves, and every body, stream in a wild flood to se- 
formers,” we know and regret ; we are confident they |cure the “chances;” but our friend, though in the 
too will regret it when better informed. In the in- | m‘dst of the tide, stands firmly upon his rights—the 
stance referred to by the Courier, the Editor of that pa- | moving mass, as the buffalo herd in the plains, being 
per has repeatedly pressed into his service certain un- | compelled to divide, halt, or killa man! The conse- 
just and rancorous attacks on the “ professional Reform- | quences were serious, and there was a most fearful en- 
ers,” which he reported as portions of sermons by Rey. | tanglement—our friend being the centre of a vehicu- 
Dr. Potts,Pastor of the University-place Church. Those | lary chaos—for, in endeavoring to avoid the man, some 
attacks we have repelled—plainly, but not harshly— | had halted, while others drove upon those that had 
and herein is the only pretext for the charge that we |stopped. Fighting, swearing, howling, and blasphe- 
have “ agsailed” that Church.— Tribune. mous threats followed, in the midst of which our friend 
walked quietly off, apparently satisfied with having 
done full justice to his principles.—Cincinnati Dollar 
Newspaper. 





“Church Benevotence.—We fin recent number 
of the Observer, the statistics of he Presb on 
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Honora SHePHerd.—This notorious thief and female 
counterfeiter is again in her old quarters at the Female 
State Prison, for seven years and six months, for passing 
counterfeit money. She was formerly a convict, and was 
pardoned by Gov. Wright upon the representation of 
John W. Edmonds and Mrs. Farnham, that she was a re- 
formed and worthy woman. She went off in company 
with a Miss Bruce, one of Edmond’s Assistant Matrons, to 
join a community of Socialists at the West. Her conduct 
there is said to have been infamous, and she soon returned 
to her old trade of counterfeiting in New York, and is 
once more a State Prison convict.— Hudson River Chron- 
icle. 

{> This is the second or third budget of blunders 
which has been put forth respecting Honora Shepherd, 
wherein all the material facts are left out and some no 
facts inserted in their stead. Honora is one of a fami- 
ly of counterfeiters, and was trained from the cradle to 
pass bad money. It washer vocation, just as the slave- 
holder's, the soldier's, the privateer-man’s, and the grog- | Spencer into a pond 2” 
seller's, ishis. She was finally detected, convicted, ***Pon my word, sir,” was the reply, “ I think it would 
sent to prison, and in the course of time, behaving her- | be of little consequence indeed.” 
self remarkably well, she was pardoned,appearingsin- | Another student being examined on Locke, where 
cerely penitent and firmly resolved on leading a correct | he spoke of our relation to the Deity as that which we 
life. She went directly West, not tojoin any “ eom- | most neglect, was asked: 
munity of Socialists,” but to work in a private family,; «« What relations do we most neglect?” 

(Miss Bruce being engaged as teacher in the same sec- The youth very coolly answered : 
tion,) and she lived there for years, industrious, blame- | « Poor relations!” 
less and respected. Nota whisper to her disparage- 
ment came back to her friends here, and the loose as- 
sertion of the Chronicle that “ herconduct there is said 
to have been infamous,”—“ is said,” we presume, by 
brothel-hunting and stool-pigeoning Police officers and 
Sheriffs’ jackalls—amounts to nothing. How she was 
ultimately lared back to this City and involved again in 
her old crimes, we do not know ; but her true history 
would strikingly exemplify the force of early habits and 
impressions, and the immense superiority of Preven- 
tion to Punishment as a means of repelling crime. We 
trust itmay yet be written.— Tribune. 

—————— EEE 

Anti-Rentism. 


A YounG actress upon the boulevard in Paris, being 
embarrassed how to pay three quarters rent of her room 
to her landlord, conceived the ingenious idea of having 
pasted upon the boards at the corner of the street four 
enormous show-bills bearing, in large capitals, these 
words: “Cius or THE Sans CuLoTTES WILL MEET 
EVERY EVENING AT THE ROOM OF MLLE. Pn ie 
sight of this fatal placard, the entire house was in con- 
fusion with cries and groans, a perfect tempest. ‘The 
porter ran to the proprietor and informed him that the 
Sans Culottes would be resorting there, and drive all 
the other tenants from the building. “ How, madem- 
oiselle,” said the landlord, arriving out of breath, “a 
club in my house! Do you wish to ruin me?” He 
had scarcely uttered these words, when four men in 
blouses arrived to attend, as they said, the club ot the 
Sans Culottes “It must be true, monsieur,” plied 
the malicious actress, “ when they say that you are the 
enemy of the Republic. I have a right to invite them, 





Queer Answers.—Dr. Cooke Taylor, at a recent 
meeting of the British Association, gave an account of 
the course pursued at Trinity College, Dublin, as to the 
viva voce examination of students on entering. On 
one occasion, the Rev. John Martin was examining a 
class in hydrostatics, and asked a not very popular stu- 
dent: 

“ Mr. Spencer, what would be the consequence if | 
thrust you into a pond?” 

The examiner’s object being to test the student’s 
knowledge of the law that water rises in proportion to 
the body immersed. - The student not being able to 
give a solution of the question, it was put to his neigh- 
bor: 

“What would be the consequence if I thrust Mr 


Se eeeaincientice 

A dabbler in literature and the fine arts, who prided 
himself upon his knowledge and proper use of the En- 
glish language,came upon 4 youngster sitting upon the 
bank of a mill pond, angling for shiners, and thus ad- 
dressed him : 

« Adolescenes, art thon not endeavoring to entice 
the finny race to engulph into their denticulated mouths 
a barbed hook, upon whose point is affixed a dainty al- 
lurement?” 

“ No,” said the boy, “ /’m fishin’.” 





From the Louisville Journal. 
Song. 
BY F. COBEBY. 


All around and al! above thee 
In the hushed and charmed air, 
All things woo thee, all things love thee 
Maiden fair! 
Gentlest zephyrs perfume breathing, 
Watt to thee their fribute sweet, 
And for thee the Spring is wreathing 
Garlands meet. 
In their caverned, cool recesses 
Songs for thee the fountains frame ; 
Whatso’er the wave caresses 
Lisps thy name. 





Greeener verdure, brighter bloosom, 
W hereso’er thy footsteps stray, 
O’er the earth’s enamoured bosom, 


and these honorable citizens would consider it very In- Live alway 

i e ‘vent . 
sulting as well as unjust, should you strive to Pr | 
ee ae | _s Y ___» Silence! Whereso’er thy presence lingers, 
me receiving them in my room, for ae wh Ane peed 
for heaven’s sake,” interrupted the landlord trembling ; nereso’er its brightness beams, 
and adding in a low tone,“ Mademoiselle I conjure y rt Fancy weaves with cunning fingers, 
you owe me three quarters rent ; very We!', a you wi Sweetest dreams. 


quit my house, I will give you a quittance a 
amount, and be much obliged to you besides sut, 
Monsieur ” “Twill pay the expenses of your 
moving.” The actress took him at his word, and next 
morning departed with her movables. 


é 


And the heart forgets thee never, 
Thy young beauty’s one delight, 
There it dwells and dwells forever, 
Ever bright. 
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reckons venture, and commercial convulsions, 
erish the laborer 


t in trade, 
all tending to 
Be ercenns ral tae sow application 

and can only come new 
, of Universal justice and Universal love, 


'o social to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiitmam Eviernt Caannine. 














The Progress of Principles. 

A letter from Douerry in Paris to one of the editors 
of this paper, gives the most encouraging accounts of 
the progress of social principles on the continent of 
Europe. He says: 

“You will have seen by the Democratie of the 8th 
of May, that your address to the French people and the 
Provisional Government was duly presented and a 
translation of it inserted in the paper. 

“Every thing is going on here as well as we can ex- 
pect. The social question is universally discussed, and 
though the prejudices and the fears of the middle classes 
greatly excited, and even violently agitated, have 
threatened civil war and blood shed, there is some 
hope that the question will be calmly, or at least peace- 
ably discussed, and that serious attempts will be made 
to better the condition of the working classes, and that 
association under various forms, will be generally rec- 
ognized as the only practical means of realizing such 
improvements as will satisfy the wants and interests 
of all. 

“The explosion of February has set all Europe in 
motion, and America will not be slow to profit by the 
movement. I think we may fairly hope that the New 
Era has dawned upon the world, and though the morn- 
ing may be cold and the sun but visible as yet, to those 


who are on the tops of the mountains, still it will be| ment or progress can run away from them. 


visible and gladdening before long,to the great mass 
who occupy the valleys and the plains of intellectuali- 


and absurdities in the creeds of 
which conceal and hamper the vital truth ; the pro- 
gress of particular schools consequently is never a test 
of the progress of vital principles ; for the principle may 
have sunken deep into the hearts of society, while the | 
external organization which represents it,is still floating 





schools, 


updn the surface. This is singularly confirmed by the 
history of all great and truly universal thoughts. Who 
would like to measure the hold which Christianity has 


| 


taken of the world by so much of it as appears in the or- 
ganization of the churches? 
the influence of Swedenborg on the race by giving the 
statistics of the New Jerusalem sects? 
way, then, let us hope that all the socialism of the 
Nineteenth Century is not confined to No. 2 Rue de 
Beaune in Paris, or to No. 9 Spruce street, New York. 
Let us rejoice in fact, that there is a mighty undercur- 
rent of it all about us, which in its future swellings may 
cast us high and dry upon the sands, while the noble 
stream rolls on, bearing a whole society upon its bosom. 


Who would estimate 


In the same 


Be this as it may, however, one thing is certain— 
every step in advance towards a sound social theory is 
a triumph for Fourier. He is, as we most heartily be- 
lieve, the discoverer of the real science of society. 
This doctrine, while it is competent to explain all the 
facts of our past social experience, is equal also to all 
the social developments of the future, Nothing that 
society can achieve in the way of social reform will go 
beyond his demonstrations. He stands in the same re- 
lation to social science that Newton does to Astronomy. 
He has laid open and proved its fundamental princi- 
ples ; and the human mind by no ingenuity of refine- 
It can 
only enlarge the application of what is already con- 


ty. The schools are sinking into a sort of venerable tained in his capacious thought. #The triumph of prin- 


weakness like old age, respected by all parties, but 
their syetems and ideas are regarded as the germs only 
of the real social spirit that is gathering new strength, 
and like the germination and the growth of plants, 
the rising form seems different from that of the small 
seed which gave it birth. The social principle is every- 
where acknowledged, but the schools are looked upon 
as sects which are too exclusive in their views respec- 


tively to satisfy the want of free and open thought, 


and action. ‘This shooting forth of stems and branches, 


which seem incomplete in their apparent barrenness, 


will reproduce no doubt, in time, the seeds from which 
they sprang at first, and though the first seed may be 
decomposed in the obscurity of individual sects and 


schools, and die away and be forgotten as mere germs 


of parties, still the living principle of social science will 
be reproduced in multiplied abundance, and the con- 


crete form of fruit which seemed to be entirely lost 


in leaves aud branches, will come out again as the nat- 
ural result of progressive growth and evolution.” 


This is precisely the shape which we have all along 
We rejoice 
that the great truths of social science are making their 
way into the popular mind, not as the creed of any 
special party, but as the great facts of the day, which 
all men are bound to acknowledge, irrespective of 
What chiefly characterizes 
the social discoveries of Fourier, what distinguishes 
them from all the other results of investigation in the 
He never announ- 
ces any partial principles, and never puts himself forth 
as the exponent of any special school or doctrine, but 
he declares the broad instructions of nature, which are 
It is 


desired that our principles should take. 


prescriptions and schools. 


same sphere, is their universality. 


applicable alike to all nations and to all times. 


Nee, ee 


this which raises his speculations as they are sometimes | 
called to the dignity of science, which enables him to| 


reconcile the exclusive opinions of conflicting sects, 
and places him asa teacher on a higher plane than 
that which is occupied by the leader of parties and the 


founder of faiths. 


Had Fourier assumed any ground lower than this 
he would have stultified the entire object of his life. 
His aim was to unfold the laws of universal unity, to 
explain those great principles of harmony which em- 
brace the whole variety of existence, and to enumer- 
ate formulas, for the organization of all the depart- 
ments of human activity, according to the divine plan. 
If he has failed in this, he is not entitled to the exalt- 
ed position we have all along given to him as a dis- 
His system sinks at once to a level with the 
dreams of St. Simon and the common places of Owen 
We may be indebted to him for useful 


coverer. 


and Cabet. 


j 





and brilliant thoughts, for novel or grand schemes of 


doctrine, for original and comprehensive generaliza- 
tions, and for many benevolent and noble words, but 
he is not that man of the century which we have been 


wont to consider him, whose place is by the side of 


Swepensore and Gorrue, as one of the great Provi- 
dential Agents appointed to work out the redemption 


of the Present Era. 


But we do not believe that we have exaggerated the 
relations of Fourier to his cotemporaries and his age ; 
on the contrary we think that we have rather under- 
rated than over-rated his claims; and thinking thus, 
we have never been able to look upon him as the lead- 
er of a sect, and have never regarded the formation or 
prosperity of any exclusive sect that might borrow his 
name as an evidenoe of the spread of his principles. 
Fourier came asa teacher of Humanity ; his appeals 
and reasonings are addressed to the whole of Human- 
ity ; they can never be made the watchwords and ral- | chatel have taken with them in their flight the polities of 
lying cries of any sectarian organization ; and, indeed 


a new spirit and a broader life. 


| 


ciple , therefore, under whatever name, is his triumph. 
It is he that conquers as well as Humanity, in every ac- 
quisition that is made from the realms of social truth, 
His disciples can afford to be generous towards all so- 
cial schools, because they are so rich in their own in- 
heritance. 





Parties in France. 


We have often had occasion to state the difference 
of parties in France, yet the enormous talent for lying, 
with whith a certain portion of the American press is 
endowed, forces upon us the frequent repetition of the 
same task. The Associationists have been charged 
with all sorts of offences, yet the most absurd as well 
as the most recent is that which places them at the bot- 
tom of the recent violent demonstrations in France. 
They are spoken of in the same category. 

How often must we say that this charge is not only 
not true, but the very reverse of the Truth? Had the 


mento whom we refer been called the partizans of 


Charles the 10th and Louis Philippe, the charge would 
hardly have been more preposterous and unjust. In 
the hope of setting this right,we will once more 
make a statement which is translated from some spec- 
ulations of the Democratie Pacifique as the political 
constitution of the National Assembly. They were 


written betore the meeting of that body, but subsequent 


eventsshow their sagacity and correctness. The Dem- 
ocratie says: 


“Tt is easy to foresee the elements of which the new 
chamber of representatives will be composed. 


“ The old party of the Left, whose tendencies are express- 
atienal, will rally about it an imposing ma- 
jority; the members of the unconstitutional-opposition 
whom the provinces will elect and a small number of the 
less compromised conservatives, &c., will naturally range 
themselves around these as offering the strongest an- 
rinciples, 
e will turn up, 
rate republi- 


ed by the 


ties against the exaggeration of revolutionary 
Among the new men whom universal suffr 
the greater number will go to swell this mo 
ean majority. 


“The reactionaries will have no definite form; they 


wil! simply attack principles. 


“The opposition will be formed of two parties, very dis- 
tinct from each other ; the revolutionary terrorist party, 
ed and diseased spirits, whose suffer- 

ings in the revolutionary cause have soured their hearts 
and inflame their ideas, yet not numerous enough to over- 
come the good sense of the country; and the socialistic 
radicals who will necessarily spring up out of the revolu- 
tionary movement and tend to separate the working class- 
e. But discussion will soon rectify 
dangerous character of the opinions 


composed of mortifi 


es from the bour; 
the exclusive an 
held by these factions. 


“ Then, there will be the Socialist party proper, with its 

This party will 
be formed immediately although no chief of any known 
school is there to represent it. The need of solutions, and 
the general spirit of harmony and concord, will regulate 


conciliating and well-digested doctrines. 


its formation. 
ation,’ as op 

ber at first, yet powerful as to ideas, it may for a while suf. 
fer from the differences of opposin 


Its flag will be ‘ Organization and Associ- 


ernment in the direction of Social reform.” 


It is to this last party evidently that the Democratic 


itself belongs, and with the leaders of which it will be 
found in alliance. But the Democratie proceeds: 


“The Chamber, of which certain organs of the advance 
party suspect beforehand both its intelligence and good 
will, coming together perhaps with a predisposition to 


unite against the reforms demanded by the Sociglists, will 


be soon enlightened and place itself in sympathetic rela- 
tions with those ideas of progress which may frighten it 


at first sight. 
“The republican mode will replace the old parliamen- 


tary mode of discussion in the tribune; frankness, reason, 


good-faith, will soon become the tone of an Assembly 
composed of so many diverseelements. Guizot and Du- 


| cunning, fraud and falsehood, and the great passion which 
| burns to day in France is generosity, devotion, true gran- 
before they can be completely accepted by men, there | deur, of which Lamartine is the most brilliant expo- 


must be a fusion of all exclusive parties and sects into 


There is no sign therefore, of the magnificent social 


movement now taking place in Europe, which impress- 


es us more favorably than the fact of its catholicity— 


the rapid adoption of principles without regard or even 


in opposition to names and schools. 


There aye always 
prejudices connected with names which repel timid and 
conservative minds ; there are always exaggerations 





nent, 

“It is upon this noble intelligence that we rely to direct 
the new Assembly aright; he is quite as much the enemy 
as the friend of Social principles; but Lamartine is above 
everything else aman of sentiment. The beatty of the 
heart is with him more certain than that of the reason; 
and it is this exquisite faculty of the soul which keeps him 
always on alevel with the progress of men and facts. 
The pees! career of this eminent citizen is an ascending 
march; he has not yet said his last word to France; and 
such spirits do not stop when the horizon opens before 
t 


em. 
“ When the times are ripe, and they approach with gi- 


. 





dtowar and disunion. Feeble in num- 


schools, but in the 
end will draw along with it the whole machinery of gov- 


rh 


of France is to do them @ radical injustice. 





Meeting of Associationists in Boston. 
In compliance with the invitation of the Boston 
Union, a goodly number of Associationists assembled 
and held public conference during anniversary week, in 
Washingtonian Hall. The first meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, May 31st. The audience was 
not very numerous, yet composed in great part of such 
persons as Associationists desire for audience. We 
noticed quite a large representation of the Unitarian 
clergy. Witt1am H. Caannine, as president of the 
Boston Union, took the chair, and after a few intro- 
ductory remarks, announced the special topic of dis- 
cussion for the evening to be 


Tur Connexion oF THE ASSOCIATIONISTS WITH THE 
Frenca Revo.vtion. 


J. S. Dwieut, as chairman of the business com- 
mittee, introduced the following resolutions :— 


L. Resolved, That we most cordially es the course 

which the 4 sociationists in France have followed in 
regard to the late Revolutionary Movement in that 
country. 

That the spirit of order and good humor, of abstinence 
from violence and blood, of respect for persons and for 
property, of magnanimity towards fallen oppressors, 
which distinguished the working classes, and which made 
the glory of the Three Days of Fébruary, are directly 
traceable in no small measure (amongst other Providential 
agencies) to the faithful propagation by the French As- 
sociative School of their pacificand constructive principles 
of reform; and chiefly through their able public journal, 
(whose name alone denotes its end to be the union of 
Liberty with Order,) the Democratie Pacifique, which 
paper now for 17 years has patiently distributed its calm 
daily lessons of true Social Science, creating throughout 
France an under-current of opinion wholly of construc- 
tive tendency, and dictating to all Europe a new formula, 
that namely of the OrGanizatTion oF Lazpor, which,— 
however taken up and echoed back with various inter- 
| pretations by communists and gocialists of every hue,— 
must henceforth be the watch-word, the world over, of 
all revolution, till the full career thereof be ended in the 
Exornernoop or Man. 


Il. Resolved, That we recognize the’ plain hand of 
Providence in the sublime position and policy of the late 
Provisional Government :— 

That, while we could not claim one member of that 
body, moderate or ultra, as an Associationist according 
to the school of Fourier, yet we have rejoiced to read in 
all its acts a recognition that the Revolution of ’48 is not 
so much political as social; that the true mission of the 
new Republic is to raise the laboring millions to the full 
estate and dignity of manhood, and to secure to every 
member of society an equal chance of education, occu- 
pation and success; and that pending the solution of this 
great and difficult problem, in spite of all reactionary 
schemes upon the one hand, and all turbulent impatience 
on the other, it has been enabled at the close of its labors 
to say, in the words of Lamartine: 

“ We have passed more than two months of crisis, in a 
city of a million and a half of people, without property 
having been violated, without anger having menaced a 
life, without a repressson, a proscription, a political im- 
prisonment, or a drop of blood shed in our name to sad- 
den the memory of our Government in Paris.” 


III. Resolved, That we-pity the ignorance, while we 
forgive (so far as in us lies) the wilfulness of that portion 
of the press,in England and this country, which labors 
still to keep its readers misinformed as to the real aims 
and doctrines of Associationists, by confounding them 
with those of Communists ; holding our friendsin France 
responsible for the destructiveand compulsory democracy 
of Rollin, for the levelling no-property plans of 
Cabet and Blanqui, for the well-meant but visionary pro- 
ject of equality of wages urged by Louis Blanc,—when the 
error has been corrected over and over again by our own 
statements; when our social doctrines by their very nature 
refuse to coalesce with theirs, as oil with water; and when 
the steady developement of facts through every steamer 
pours in weekly refutations of the charge. 


IV. Resolved, That we sympathize with our brother 
Associationists in France, in their enthusiastic adhesion to 
the pure and gifted Lamartinge, as being (among public 
men) their best exponent in the present crisis, and as “‘the 
man of the Revolution ;’—not that he takes the name of 
“ Fourierist” with them, but because he is the truest type 
among the public men in France of those great general 
ideas of social movement which lie at the foundation of the 
whole Associative theory, and which form thenew thought 
of the age ; 

Because he interprets the revolution according to en- 
larged views of the destiny of man, as tending to political, 
industrial, and social unity of families and nations ; 

Because in his reply to the political economists—in his 
report to the Constituent A bly, and in many other 
ways, he has declared that the Republic cannot fulfil its 
mission, if it stop short of the organization of labor ; and 

Because, by his conciliating policy, generously accepting 
every element, and moderating without suppressing, he 
has earned the noblest title of Conservative Reformer, and 
given a pledge that while his star shall be in the ascend- 
ant, every truth shall have a hearing, and the great social 
problem never be dismissed till it is solved. 

V. Resolved, That we applaud the wisdom and the con- 
fidence in truth displayed by the condactors of the Asso- 
| ciative organ in Paris, who, in generously opening its 
columns to the Socialists of every grade, content with 
| knowing that the Social Problem shall be fairly met, and 
with inviting all fraternally to its diseussion, prove their 
faith, that in this agitation.of a thousand erude, one-sided 
social theories, the mists and phantoms of vague aspiration 

will of themselves give way, before the positive ideas, the 
, definite, constructive, practicable dictates of the Social 
Science of which they hold the key. 


These resolutions, added Mr. Dwight, have been 
drawn up with care, in order to present the true po- 
,Sition of the Associationists in France, and in this 
country, towards the political and social movements 
going onin Europe. Weall know the tendency which 
each mind has to interpret facts of history ac@ording to 
its own previous thought. Every steamer floods our 
streets with news, yet the multitude are none the wiser 
io to the real character of the French Revolution. 
Facts come to us reported through a thousand differ- 
ent atmospheres of prejudice,and a seeker of truth 
finds it of more consequence to understand these atmos- 
pheres, even than the facts transmitted through them. 
To-day came news of anarchy and overthrow of the 
Assembly : who does not know just what the Herald, 
Express, Atlas, Transcript, will say of it to-morrow ; 
and what a large work of correction will have to be 
made by the Chronotype, the Harbinger, and other 
papers which have some regard to truth, when it be- 
comes their turn to speak 2? We have been grossly mis- 
represented. Our leading conservative papers, which 

















ists, Following in the wake of t Press, whieh 
sneers and lies about this as unblushingly ag it 4, 


[about the old revolution, and especially of the Eun, 


pean Times, that creature of the 

to mystify us on this side of the water, about what is pam, 
ing in Europe,—our Anglo-American Advertisers ap 
Atlases, continually confound the ists with 
Communists, and identify them with the destruction 
and terrorists in France., These are gross calumnie, 
What are the facts? 


Here the speaker defined the term Socialism, y 
being a broad, generic term, including all who 
nize the Social problem, or the problem of the Tights of 
Labor, and who are seeking its solution, and coye,; 
of course a multitude of systems, of which Commu, 
ism is one, and Fourierism is another, and Louis 
Blanc’s a third,andso on. So far as we are informed 
not a member of the late Provisional Governmen, wh 
a Fouierist ; but every member of it is a Socialia, 
Indeed, it turns out that those who have been héld 
by the papers, as the conservatives and Moderates 
that body, are the best Socialists of all. While the 
hot-headed Leprvu Roxx in his ultra democracy, hy 
little or no social science, LamaRrting, and even 9)j 
Dvuront ve t’Evre, have made the most distinct Asser. 
tion of the duty of the New Republic to Organize lab 
In support of this statement, he read the following 
passage from Lamartine’s ‘answer to the Political 
Economists. 


“ GENTLEMEN . I cannot persuade myself that tho ip 
tentions, so enlightened and so extensive, of my excellen 
colleague and friend, M.Carnot, have been perfectly cog. 
prehended by the Society of Economists. It could nq 
have entered into the idea of a Governmena founded ot 
labor and intelligence, to imitate periods of intolerance, 
deny to a rising science its right to enlighten the publ 
mind and public interests, and to crush under the feet 
the Government any germ of truth. No, I am certain,a 
the contrary, that the intention of the Minister has bee 
to multiply under other forms the instruction of thy 
science, which is merely speculative, but in my opinigg 
ought to become an administrative science. But citizen 
this science ought not to be, as formerly, the science 
wealth. , 

“The Democratic Republic ought and will give it ano 
ther character. It will make of it the science ot fraternity 
the science by the results of which not only will labora: 
its fruits be increased,but by which a more general.mon 
equitable, and more universal distribution of wealth 
among the people willbe accomplished. Ancient scieny 
tended only to render individuals wealthy, but our na 
science will apply itselfgo make the entire people rick 
Among the theories which are presented to attain thisob 
ject, there are some false, some doubtfnl, and some tra 
It is for you to precede the Government in enlightening is 
in the choice of practical means to excite labor, ani 
raise the condition of the masses without dizinishing 
the well-being of manufacturers and landed propricion, 
and, particularly, without interfering with the free ex 
ployment of capital, which disappears as soon as its ini 
Te et 

c pr , that foundation 

that source of population, ihat weetion of ae 
with the liberty of labor, and the increase of wages—sua 
is the problem ; any other is an error—it is a subversia 
in place of an amelioration. The Republic was not cra 
ed to destroy, but to ameliorate the conditions of labe 
and property. Make it your study to resolve this pro 
Jem in the spirit of the new and regular Republic whic 
France will have, and forget not that, in order to solreit 
one Divine principle, which sanctifies all others, mus 
inscribed above all our theories--God, the People, ai 
Fraternity?’ 

Then the following from Lamartine’s report to the Ne 
tional Assembly : 


“In proclaiming a republic the ery of France didm 
merely proclaim a form of government, it proclaimed: 
principle. 

“This principle was practical democracy, equality 
rights, fraternity by institutions. The Revolution accom 
plished deserved, in my opinion, to be organized for the 
benefit of the people by a continuous series of fratera 
and protective institutions, fitted regularly to confer, # 
accordance with the conditions of individual dignity, 
str@ction, intelligence, livelihood, (salaires,) morality, tit 
means of labor, rest, aid, and advancement of propery 
such as to suppress the servile class of proletarians sti 
to elevate the laborer to the level of his rights, of his dt 
ties and of the happiness which belongs to those bora # 
estate. : , 

*“®T'o elevateand enrich the one class without abasing* 
degrading the other; to conserve property and render 
more productive and sacred by breaking it up (mu/ila) 
and pareeling it into the hands of a greater numb; 
to distribute taxation so as to make the heaviest wet 
fallupon the strongest, while alleviating and succotilf 
the weakest ; to create by the State labor when it should 
accidentally fail by means of the timidity of capital; fn® 
ly,that there should not be a laborer in France whe 
should lack bread for want of wages; in short, to stu 
with the laborers themselves the practical and true pit 
nomena of association, and the theories still problem 
cal of its systems; conscientiously to investigate thé 
applications, to ¢ollect their truths and detect their ® 
rors; such was the thought of the Provisional Gove 
ment in all its decrees, of which it confided the execu 
or the investigation to the Minister of Finance, & 
Minister of Publie Works, and to the Commission of 
Luxembourg, the laboratory of ideas, the preparatory 
statistical congress of labor and industry, enlighteved "! 
studious and intelligent delegates from all the laborio’ 
professions, and preded over by two members o 
Government itself.” 


Again, the venerable Dupont de |’Eure, th oft 
man of the revolution, to whose lot it fell to surrendet 
the Government formally into the hands of the Ass¢™ 
bly, uttered this significant sentence : 

“Thus, having proclaimed the great political - 
which definitively constitutes the country, you ¥™) 
zens, like us, occupy yourselves in regulating the is 
ble and efficacious action of the Government in /¢7© ’ 
tion which the necessity of labor establishes among 
zens, and which must have for its basis the sacred law? 
justice and fraternity.” 

Is it not singular that these striking passages here 
been barely noticed by the English and Americ# 
press? ° 3 
Well, on the extreme left of this great body of = 
cialists, stand the Communists,with Cabet and Blan¢® 
for leaders. Exaggerating a generous sentiment, the! 
of friendship and equality, they go for the non-reces 
nition of individual property. Many of them are = 
cere friends of peace and order, but naturally they . 
in a large class of the turbulent, the jealous, the 
organizing. oi 

Opposed to them, on the extreme right, are the 
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in. sociationiste, who hold to Social Science, as discovered 
. vrgect it as a-natural 
Lich 
dig ; 
Democratie P 
> ane For seventeen years it has diffused con- 
and aructive ideas of reforth throughout France, and was 
rith “a chief cause of the peaceful, bloodless spirit of the 
sty Revolution. After the three days, it immediately 
ies, the manifestos of Lamartine, has sustained his 
policy from that time to this, and discountenanced all 
e opposition to the government. Vicror Consipenanr, 
og. their leader, has distinguished himself by his calm op- 
sof ition to the communists and to Louis Blanc in the 
ring Labor Commission, by his indignant reply tothe Club- 
uy. bists who would make him swallow Robespierre, and 
Ouig by the patience with which, not seeking to force on the 
ned, application of his own ideas, he has preferred to wait 
way the steady ripening of the public mind, now that the 
list Social Problem has been fairly put before the nation. 
1 wp He and his co-laborers are in intimate communion with 
8 of Lamarstine. 
the Then as to Louis Blanc, whose schemes of govern- 
hay | ment interference in the relations of Labor and Capi- 
olf tal, and whose “National Workshops” have been so 
ser. contemptuously sneered at. He is not a Communist. 
bor He is not a Fourierist ; although from his candid spirit, 
ring from the clearness of his intellect, and from the earn- 
tical estness with which he devotes himself to the solution 
of this great humanitary problem we hope that further 
in. thought will make him so. He has a pet scheme of 
‘em his own, differing from either party. We think his 
a theory contains some fatalerrors. Yet we doubt not 
don that he is a much injured man ; because he has failed 
mi in the assembly, because, being a literary man, a stu- 
ag dent, and not acclimated to the rude element of poli- 
na tics, and especially revolutionary politics, he has been 
= forced into misrepresentations of himself, and possi- 
Diog bly has not betn able to keep hjs balance ; it will be 
a very fashionable for some time to come, no doubt, to 
J ridicule all he has ever done or said, or shall say. Let 
ane us honor his noble heart, his devotion to humanity, 
a his superior intellect. He has given his life to the 
nore great question of the rightsof labor. His book on the 
oo “Organization of Labor” contains much that is true 
new and important with much that is wild. In his noble 
ria, histories he has shown that he understood the move- 
= ment of humanity in these last centuries, he has traced 
ng the rise and progress of the bourgeoisie, the selfish 
hg laissez faire principle, with a master hand, and declar- 
ton, ed that, the principles of authority and of individual- 
os ism having run their course and reached the goal of 
despotism in opposite ways, the third principle of Fra- 
mil, ternity is how to reconcile them both, completing the 
= grand cycle of movement. But whatis his practical 
Ts scheme for introducing Fraternity in France? what 
a his project for the Organization of Labor? A brief 
nto description of this was given, and the speaker proceed- 
mtu ed to test it by the Associative theory. It is open to 
or two fatal objections : 
, a 1. It isan invention, an ingenious expedient, and does 
not profess to be founded upon a discovery of organic 
Me laws which hold throughout all nature. It has not the 
positive character of science. Fourierism has. 
- 2. It proposes equality of wages. This we hold to 
be entirely false, unjust, impracticable. Louis Blanc 
_on justifies it by a formula which is true enough if only 
r the truly applied. He says: Every one should produce 
emul according to his capacities, and consume according 
. tohisneeds. And he truly says that competitive civ- 
y, the ilization reverses this ; that most men produce accord- 
i” ing to their necessities, and consume, or are rewurded 
= dt me *ccording to their powers. His error isin the assump- 
ro tion that the needs or wants of men are equal. Far 


from it. Look into it and you will find that (in the 
normal state) men’s wants differ in precisely the same 
ratio with their faculties ; that the faculties and the ne- 
cessities of every man are equal. What do I want ? 
Simply this: the means of developing, of exercising 
my faculties ; no more, noless. A Daniel has large 
faculties and varied passional force. Think you it does 
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~ tot take more fuel to keep that great steam-engine in 
msti- play, than it does for those more limited and ordina- 
thet ry? 
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Such’ is the Associative criticism of Louis Blanc. 
And now what is the aim of the Associationists? It 
is the aim of Lamartine and of all good men in France. 








yaoi It is the aim of the magnanimous, order-loving prop- 
= erty-respecting blouses of the three days of February. 
f tbe It is not to procure government protection for the mil- 


lions in idleness. It is to establish it henceforth as the 
duty of all governments to guaranty the right to labor 
toevery member of society ; a right less generally en- 
joyedthan many dream; a right refused to many 
tven in this prosperous republic, even in this Christian 
ity of Boston ; a right which does not rest upon de- 
Mocracy or aristocracy, which does not come necessa- 
rily with the right of voting, which competition in all 
Countries, under all laws, tends to neutralize, and 
which only unitar y commerce, unitary industry, frater- 
aity embodied in all our institutions, all our practical 
Telations, can ever secure unto all. 

Mr. Dwight was followed by Aviv Batov, of Men- 
don, who, although not precisely a Fourierist, yet sym- 
Pathized most fully with the spirit of the meeting and 
“he resolutions. He had pledged himself for life, with 
his heart and powers, to be upon the side of those 
ho, in any way whatever, are seeking to bring about a 
Perfect order of society, a kingdom of heaven upon 
3 arth, He believed that Christianity'can only be embo- 
3 = in humanity by Association. He showed the ut- 
T imadequacy and emptiness of politics ; described 
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the corrupting and demoralizing example of govern- 
ment and public men in our own republic with most 


ment to be a farce which does not recognize ® protec- 
tive and parental duty towards every citizen,which does 
not seek to make every child a good, a wise, a pros- 
perous and happy man. Mr. B. was listened to with 
profound interest, and continually interrupted by ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Cuannine then took the floor, and spoke in a 
strain of the most energetic and impassioned eloquence, 
yet with perfect self-possession. He commenced with 
asserting that the Associationists have given the only 
answer to the problem which is fearfully pressing upon 
society to-day. Daily is the breach widening between 
two classes ; between the bourgeoisie, the commercial 
class, the class of the employers, of those who have 
capital, on the one hand, and the class of the poor, the 
laborers, the proletaires,on the other. The condition 
of labor has become intolerable ; and it is the condi- 
tion of the vast mass of mankind. In France a revo- 
lution came, and there was hope to the down-trodden ; 
but that time they were deceived ; the noblesse fell, 
the merchants rose, the laborer remained in poverty, 
as much despised as ever. A second time they rose, 
and a second time they were disappointed. The rev- 
olution of 1830 only seated the commercial king, the 
type of the bourgeoisie, the crafty, selfish old fox, Louis 
Philippe, on the necks of the producing classes. Still 
the exchangers got all. A third chance came, and 
now they will not be deceived. They have learned 
the wisdom of peace and forgiveness from the expe- 
rience of the past. He who does not recognize some- 
thing most deeply affecting in their magnanimity in 
those three days, cannot have a heart. The spirit of 
|the scene was positively sublime, holy. They did not 
ask for vengeance, but only tor.a chance to institute 
fraternal relations with their fellow-men. The capi- 
| talists, the favored classes, were alarmed, always are 
alarmed at any demonstration of the people. Whata 
satire on their terror was the almost humorous forbear- 
|ance of that same many-headed monster. To the old 
king they only said, Qu ’il part— just be off, friend ; 
that’s all; do you think we want to kill you?” And 
|now how stands the case? The problem is by no 
means solved ; the victory is not wholly confirmed ; 
there is still terror,and reaction; still the claims of these 
magnanimous long-suffering millions, who have produc- 
ed the means of comfort for the few, are hailed with 
sneers and derision. What, then, will they be put 
down? Never! The next twenty-five years may be 
years of blood, and of upheaval such as the world has 
never witnessed. We have touched the last great 
Revolution; there can be no more. It may bea rev- 
olution of prolonged and terrible universal war; or it 
may accomplish itself by peaceable constructive efforts, 
all classes codperating to establish lasting relations of 
fraternity with one another, and to fulfil the social 
destiny of man. But whether it be war or peace, de- 
pends on the conservatives, depends upon the capital- 
ists. If there is to be blood, the guilt of it will rest on 
their heads. The people are gentle, just in their de- 
mands, ready to treat on generous terms, ready to pro- 
tect the property which has been wrung out of their 
own sweat and blood ; but their condition is unendura- 
ble ; and this time they are in earnest, and will take no 
step backward ; and the victory is sure ! 

It is vain to attempt any report of this address. It 
thrilled every hearer, and must have carried conviction 
to every mind. 





THURSDAY—SECOND DAY. 


The audiences were small, both in the morning and 
afternoon sessions, not numbering more than a hun- 
dred persons atany one time. Yet many earnest in- 
quirers were present at different times in the day, and 
as questions and objections were encouraged on all 
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delicate and searching satire ; and proved all govern- | 


was armed with facts and statistics which brought the 
matter home to all who were not convinced before. 

_ After passing the Resolutions introduced the eve- 
ning before, the meeting adjourned sine die. 





| The New Era of Industry. 

We recorded the discontinuance of the Voice of In- 
dustry with the most heart-felt regret, as it had proved 
itself a faithful and efficient friend of the laboring classes. 
and thoroughly instructed in the best means of pro- 
curing their emancipation from the monied feudalism of 
which they are too often the passive and uncomplain- 
ing victims. When the press in this country—with 
some honorable exceptions, it is true, and more honor- 
able by reason of their scarcity—is devoted to the 
interests of commercial monopoly, the apologist of the 
most outrageous evils of unrestrained competition, and 
blind and deaf to the miseries of our boasted civili- 
zation, it would seem that the masses of our fellow- 
citizens who are virtually disfranchised in the existing 
order of society, would welcome an organ which 
pleaded their cause with such distinguished ability, as 
the journal just named. We trust that the appearance 
of this new paper, is a proof of a resolute determination 
on the part of those most interested, to give it an ef-| 
ficient support. We know that it will be worthy of} 
their liberal patronage, and if it does not obtain it, we | 
can only regret that our frends in scratching for the | 
barley-corn should throw away the pearl. The Edi-| 
tor, Mr. Joun Orvis, has faithfully earned the high re- 
putation which he enjoys among Social Reformers, not 


TD 





only as a powerful speaker on the problems of society, | 
but as an acute reasoner, and an impressive popular | 
writer. He certainly posesses uncommon skill and | 


tact as a journalist for the masses, and no one can be 


ee 


acquainted with his labors in that sphere, without giv- | 
He thus speaks 


ing them his heartiest commendation. 
of the principles and purposes which will characterize 
his paper :— 


« The objects to which the New Era will be devoted, | 
will be the same as engaged our attention in the 
columns of the Voice of Industry. All measures of | 
reform, which spring from a true sentiment of respect | 

| for man, and for his glorious function of labor, such as | 
land reform; the abolition of slavery and capital 
| punishment ; the improvement of our system of edu- 
cation ; but most especially, the Organization of Labor | 
and Trade, upon principles of Universal and Mutual | 
Guarantees, will be legitimate topics of discussion in | 
our columns.” 

SS 


Letter from London. 
Lonpon, May 19, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


My pear Frienps:—Five minutes is all 1 have to 
answer your letter, but I will do more next week. 
You can’t tell how glad I am to be of any use to the 
Harbinger. This week, however, there is nothing to 
say; politics has borne no fruits and made no promi- 
ses. If I were to sum up all men’s opinions in very 
short on the whole question, I should simply say,— 
« Europe 1s in a fix.” 
the beginning of the new, dreaded. This time of 
transition is truly ugly and disagreeable. Something, 
after violent pain and struggle, appearsto be new to 
our eyes, but where it comes from, or what it is, does 





not appear so readily ; it wears nevertheless a remote- | 
ly human look ; but then it is so small, so dirty, so na- 
ked, and so inharrhonious and unceremonious, that for | 
very'politeness and gentility’s sake, it cannot surely be | 





one of us. Then it is not only so useless, for there is| 
not in the wide world a thing that it can do, but it} 
| keeps all the house running about after its cries; and | 
to begin with, it has made a lady of our ne: 
very ill, although she is not clear what has happened to} 
her. Had it not better be put into the water-butt, and | 
| outraged decency and economy be vindicated? But 


| stop—is it not in this queer way—for His ways are | 


From the Cincinnati Daily Herald. 
National Reform Banquet, 


The success of the “Festival of Associationists,’ 
held in this place on the 7th of April, and reported in 
this paper, seemed to have suggested this novel step in 
the d Reform movement. It outstepped the for- 
mer more than in respect to numerical success 
at least. In of ts the proceedings were . very 
similar ; and appeared to yield the same satisfaction to 
the guests, and the same encouragement to the getters 
up. 





The evening’s entertainment consisted, as on the oc- 
ceasion alluded to, of an address, and the reading of 
and responding to various seleetiigtntiments, intersper- 
sed with appropriate music from an excellent band, and 
the serving around of refreshments, and followed by 
music, with dancing ad libitum. 

This pleasant way of reforming the world seems 
likely to become the vogue. As in so many minor 
matters the French seem to have set the fashion. The 
very name for this May festival isin evident allusion 
to their now memorable Reform Banquets. May our 
national reforming festivals be as speedily and unex- 
pectedly triumphant as were those mere electoral re- 
form movements, and in some revolution of party the 
ancient monarchy of monopoly be overthrown, and a 
real republic be found established in and on the land 
forever. 

At 8 o'clock there must have been, as we have al- 


ready informed our readers, not less than a thousand 


persons present. After an overture from the band, 

L. A. Hine, Esq., who presided on the occasion, 
called on Mr. Van Amringe for an address, salutatory ; 
after which he read ina distinct and emphatic style, 
the following “ regular Toasts,” calling on speakers. to 
respond to them, as long as time permitted. After the 
third speech a recess for refreshinents was announced, 
with humorous allusion to certain definitions of men 


| and the gratification of the “ passion of taste.” 


Mr. Hine also read an interesting letter trom the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Purcell, for which we must make room: 


Cincinnati, May 1, 1848. 

E. Green, Esq.—Dear Sir :—I am favored with your po- 
lite invitation to the Reform Banquet this evening. It will 
not bein my power to attend; for I have promised to be 
to-morrow morning an hundred miles from Cincinnati, to 
marry a young lady of my flock to a clever lawyer of 

3oston. You are aware that on such occasions there 
should be no mistake. 

But I avail myself of this opportunity to give in my ad- 
hesion to any prudent, legal thorough reform of the So- 
cial System which wil! give his sufficient share to every 
man, of the good things of this life, which our Heavenly 
Father has amply provided for the human family. Time 
was when every man’s right to the “quantum sufficit” of 
the Creator’s common giits to all his creatures received a 
general and hearty recognition from our Catholic ances- 
tors. When much, if not all, of what you proposed was 
faithfully and ably done by the dispensers of charity and 
the justice of a Christian people. These were the blessed 
Ages of Faith, when there were no poor laws, no taxes, 
no wholesale evictions. When the Hospitium, the Mon- 
astery, the Abbey Lands, reclaimed by the associated la- 
borers, the skill, the industry of the medigeval monks, fur- 
nished with a well spread table and a clean and warm 
bed to the wayfarer—and a permanent fund for all whom, 
what we call misfortunes, whether congenial, or occurring 
after birth, incapacitated for labor. Since these houses 
and lands were taken from the church and given to the 
gorged aristocrats of England and other countries, there 
have been, in spite of our boasted improvement in all the 
sciences, such exbibitions of the extremes of life—-wealth 
and indigence, of superfluity and want, of luxury and 
starvation, as must startle the most apathetic and convince 
the friends, nay, even the foes of their kind, that it is time, 
high time, to apply the remedy. The present state of so- 
ciety, and the lazy, the vicious, the dishonest, the unprin- 
cipled usurpers of the hard earnings of the virtuous poor 
areto blame,and not those who denied themselves the 


The end of ‘the old, dreaded—| comforts and pleasures of life to be able to acquire an in- 


dependence ; mars, evidently, flagrantly mars the Crea- 
tor’s Plan. It is monstrous, anomalous, intolerable. ‘Ihe 
spirit which a mad attempt at its correction evoked in 
France in 1793, and the lowering aspect of the bursting 
storms of the horizon of Europe at the present moment, 
are a warning to us not to let the evils of society become 
so aggravated by our neg!ect and indifference as to ace 
quire such a terrific expiation. They regarded God and 
Wis Religion, always the friends of humanity, as its worst 
and only enemies. Hence they denied the existence of the 
one and proscribed and persecuted and suppressed the 
other--and hence the evils which befel them of old, and 
are still impending. Let us learn a lesson from their er- 
rors and their fate. Let us save, if possible, our country 
from the calamities of the old world. Better do this while 
itis yet time. Better inoculate society than let it take 
the small pox. 

Iam aware that the experiment of remodelling society 
is perilous in proportion to its necessity and magnitude. 
Do what we may, there will always be occasion for pa- 
tience and long suffering in this world. We have here 
no permanent, no abiding home, but look for a better. It 
is to make us look and long for that better land that this 


sides, a great many important points and bearings of | not as our ways—that God sends forth his new crea-| produces the briars and thorns which wound us, while we 


the Associative doctrine were thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily discussed. In the morning, a question was pro- 
posed by Rev. Mr. Suacxrorp, of Lynn, as to “ wheth- 
er the Christian principle of self-denial will be recog- 
nized in the Phalansterian life?” This was answered 
by Mr. Cuannina, first, who showed what forms that 
sentiment will take in Association, or how Association 
organizes that,as every other principle of action, in the 
Sacred Legion, the Industrial Armies, &e. Mr. 
Dwieurt then gave the associative philosophy of seif- 
denial, showing it to be one with the passion of Unity, 
in which all the passions of the soul are blended, and 
how all the arrangements of the Phalanx, both indus- 
trial and social, will continually educate the individual 
into the spirit and the love of Unity, thus making a pos- 
itive passion and a pleasure of self-sacrifice, instead of 
anegative and painful act of denial. Mr. Channing 
also clearly and beautifully explained how Association 
reconciles self-love with universal love. 


In the afternoon, the subject came up under the most 
practical form. The plans of the Protective Unionists 
were unfolded and discussed by Messrs. Trask and 
Parxman. Mr. Dwight took up the general subject of 
guaranty movements, showing how Association sums 
them up. Interesting speeches were made by Wi-- 
uiaM A. Wurre, Henry Crarr, and Dr. Kirrerenee, 


of Lynn, and by the Rev. Jonn Brown, of Fitzwil- 


liam, N. H. 

The hall was well filled in the evening session. Ad- 
dresses were made by W. H. Cuanninc, Amasa WaxxK- 
eR, and Joun Orvis. The latter gentleman, in an 
able and elaborate address, answered the common ob- 
jections brought against all Socialists, of wishing gov- 
ernments to interfere in the details of life, and of claim- 
ing in the Right to Labor, a right nowhere denied. He 


tures; helpless at first but helpful afterwards; small | 
to become freely great ; dirty that cleanness may grow 
| rich therefrom ; discordant now to increase the world | 
|of concord hereafter ; violent in the coming, to stretch 
| humanity, and make its heart ampler? Hail then to} 
| the small, dirty, blood-stained, brawling, paining, use- 
i less babe, Association ; hail to its squeezed head and 
{lumpy face ; by these signs we know that,it is one of 
God's children. Nothing that He gives us comes out 
| of a bandbox—unless indeed you think (which you| 
don’t) that He is the maker of Orthodoxy and Politi- 
fecal Economy. Aucontraire, you know that the tip- 
| toppest or tippest-top dandy once had a navel string, 
| &e., appended to him. | 
| In England we are beautifully quiet. I learn that} 











| event satisfaction is expressed at the fine prospect we 
have of nothing being done. The Health of Towns’ 
Bill is hardly likeiy to pass this session. 
and high-minded Ministers think that if they were to} 
do anything at all good or useful now, it might look 





Our gor vd | 


like compulsion and intimidation having swayed them, | 
jand therefore until Europe is quiet as ahorsepond they | 

; 
When, however, all is still, | 


will not take any steps. 





there are a few exquisite and invisible Reforms, which 
| may be introduced without endangering the monarchy. | 
In the meantime—God save the Queen! 
I had, however, forgotten the Irish trials, in two of| 
which the Government has viitually failed, « nd it will, 
| it is thought, fail in the third. The Juries won't con-| 
| viet! The cry is, that Trial by Jury has got the coup | 
ide grace. So we goonin vicious circle. I suspect 
I that Representative Government itse!! will be found 
| wanting some fine day by the mill-horse Civilizees 
| 7 of them 


| As an old Yorkshireman used to say of one 
= There you are—going on, beginning again. 
{ 


cull the flowers and gather the fruits which prophesy to 
us of the future and the unalloyed enjoyment of heaven. 
But there is nothing in the divine prescriptions to forbid 
our alleviating the ills inseparable from our condition in 
this earthly state. And the l(th verse of the 25th chap- 
ter of Leviticus plainly intimates on the authority of the 
Supreme Legislator, that there should be a Jubilee year 
—a year of no richer, no poorer, in the Christian Com- 
monwealth! If you by wisdom, justice, patience, forti- 
tude and perseverance, can usher in the “New Year's 
Day ” of suchan year, al! that I can say, or ought to pre- 
sume to say, is—God speed you! 


Yours respectfully, J. B. P., Cin. 


SENTIMENTS. 


Sentiment \st.— The rights of man and the defend- 
ers of his rights.—“ The right to Live by his own labor 
as a freeman should live. No longer the abstract dc a 
of a few radicals alone, it is now the rallying ery of Eu- 
rope! Honor and gratitude to France, the champion of 
the rights of man.” — Marseilles Hymn. 

Sentiment 2nd—A free soil for a free peeple—“ The 
earth, by natural and divine law is the common and equal 
inheritance of all mankind. The public domain of this 
Union is by constitutional right, the property of the whole 
people, and itis the just duty of our government to se- 
cure to every citizen a free and independent home on its 
soil.” — Speed the Plough. 

Sentiment 3rd.— The freedom of the Home.—<The 
exemption of the Homestead from execution or sale for 
any future debt or liability whatsoever. We have put 
our hands to the plough, we turn not back.”—Sweet 
Home. 

Sentiment 4th.--The wrongs of Ireland.—“ In her 
struggle for the right may she soon be enabled 


not only 
to repeal the hated union but also to cast off the blight- 
ing power of the usurper of the soil, and restore it to its 
rightful owners; her now down-trodden, suffering, per- 


ishing tenantry.”—Evile of Erin. 


Sentiment 5th.—Land Limitation! A reasonable 


limit to the possession by individuals or companies of the 
soil of our country, 
| of land monopoly, and consign this giant evil to a grave 

from which there shall beno resurrection.”— Star Span- 


| gled Banner. 


May we soon sir 


g the funeral dirge 


Sentiment 6th.— The Co-operation of Reformers.— 


} 

| 

« Justice and P..ilanthropy kissed each other and the Re- 
\ form family was born. 


In its separation there are weak- 
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ness, strife, defeat. In unity there are strength and sure 


success. Like brothers and sisters let us fraternize in 

irit and co-operate in effort until Justice and Philan- 
thropy pervade the whole earth.”—Haste to the Wed- 
ding. 

Sentiment 7th.—Education.—“ The only Kepublican 
leveller ; for it levels all by elevating all; then only will 
this grand agent in human exaltation become really prac- 
tical and universal, when Freedom and free Homes shall 
be secured to all.”’— Hail Columbia. 

Sentiment &th.— Temperance.—* Needfal for intelli- 
gence, for humanity, for religion; the forerunner of all 
reforms.”— Music Song. 

Sentiment %th.---National Wars.--“ The primary 
ecause—Land Monopoly ; the cure—a Free Soil ; Homes 
Sor all.” —Parisienne. 

Sentiment 10th.—Cherp Postage—Its adoption will 
supercede the necessity for navies and standing armies. 
May the enormous sums now expended in sustaining these 
engines of destruction be devoted to the diffusion of uni- 
versal education and intelligence.— Yankee Doodle. 

The Nineteenth Cantera H.H. Van AMRinGE.) 
—The great battle time of the Lord, to shake thrones and 
principalities, and to try men and nations by the eternal 
Cis of truth and justice. Who, now, shallbe able 

stand! 

Sentiment 11th.— Pius 1X.—The Father of the na- 
tionality and freedom of Italy ; may his devotion to the 
cause of human liberty meet the hearty response of the 
oburch universal.—_ortuguese Hymn. 

Sentiment 12th.—“Our. Father.”.—Not m 
nor your Father, but “our Father!”—One 
—QOne Brotherhood! 


Mr. Van Amringe in his address gave an interesting 
history of the National Reform Principles, their anci- 
ent history, as well as that of their revival about four- 
teen years ago, in our owncountry. The two Grac- 
chii, those martyrs to National Reform in the Roman 
Republic, were shown to have been sacrificed to the 
growing landed aristocracy, and to have had their ob- 
jects misrepresented and their names defamed by aris- 
tocratie orators and historians. Their measures would 
have preserved the Republic. The originators of the 
present movement made their purpose known to Gen- 
eral Jackson, then President, who examined and adopt- 
ed it in his message to Congress, for 1832. 

To the objection that the land measures proposed, 
would tempt too great an influx of foreigners, the lec- 
turer answered that they could only be prevented from 
coming by making the condition of American citizens 
worse than their own. Whether we keep it ten per 
cent. or make it a hundred per cent. better, they would 
come and must be provided for. 

But objectors were ignorant how fast these principles 
were spreading in Europe; and unless we make haste, 
the lecturer feared we should still be talking about them 
here when they were there established. Freedom, it 
was seen, would not be enjoyed without free access to 
the elements of nature. ‘The Supreme Father had not 
been unmindful of the comforts of his children, but had 
provided enough for us all inthe great store-house of 
matter. (Applause. 

Dr. Buchanan was called to respond to the first sen- 
timent on the Rights of Man, and their retissertion by 
France. We could hardly realize, he said, the truth of 
what was now transpiringin Europe. Of about thirty- 
eight kings there were but eight who had not been 
forced to flee or bow before the people’s will. (Ap- 
plause.) Buthalf a million of bayonets, instead of 
two millions, were left at the service of despotism. A 
mightier army than ever followed the fortunes ot Na- 
poleon, might even now be on its march to Poland, that 
vast altar of Liberty, now again to receive its sacrifi- 
ces. (Applause.) Other striking facts were brought 
forward by the speaker, who asked if all this did not 
prove that the Ultras, the Radicals, of the age, were 
its true thinkers? Apposite allusion was then made 
to the proud preéminence of Lamartine, whose por- 
trait with a fresh green garland ornamented the stand. 
There was a tyranny worse than any royal police—that 
of necessitous circumstances, that which placed our 
means of subsistence in another’s power. Universal 
suffrage was no more freedom than universal reading 
was education. He hoped to see the day when social- 
ism would prevail here as wellas in France—when 
The drum would be silenced, and the battle flag be furlkd, 
In the Brotherhood of Man, by the Congress of (great 

applause) the World. 


Father 
atherhood 


Mr. Calvin spoke to the second sentiment, and gave 
a full and lucid illustration of the great Free Soil Prin- 
ciple. No man, he contended, could, strictly speak- 
ing, claim to own land as property. We were all but 
sojourners on earth, and at most but tenants of the 
“ Great Proprietor,’—who had opened ao iee office 
in heaven for the granting of privileged “ rights.” A 
century hence there would be fovr hundred millions in- 
habiting this country. Should this great mass of hu- 
manity be sunk in poverty and pauperism, misery and 
vice, or elevated to the possibility of freedom, prosper- 
ity and happiness? If we did not provide against it, 
the landed aristocracy of which the foundation was 
laid in our laws, and which was visibly rising up in all 
the older States, would soon support a platform for 
monarchy. It must come to this under our land mo- 
nopoly, with its high rents, low wages, and cut-throat 
competition. ‘Their measures once carried, this conti- 
nent would indeed become our “land of the free and 
free home of the brave,”—a great landed democracy, 
extending from ocean to ocean, would be alike invin- 
cible to the power of kings and the more insidious at- 
tacks of a moneyed aristocracy. (Great applause.) 

Samuel Lewis, Esq.,spoke on the third sentiment, 
“ The Freedom of the Home,” ina style worthy of the 
theme, that went home to the hearts of all who listened. 
We all, he remarked, had our separate hobbies of re- 
form. He had his. Society, however, must be eleva- 
ted as a whole. (Applause.) God had provided 
enough for all—we had only to distribute his bounty to 
one another justly. He objectedto the idea of gov- 
ernment “ giving” land to the landless, a claim to it 
being theirs already by a higher grant. When justice 
should be done in this particular,no man, woman, or 
child need any more be driven out to depend on the 
cold charity of a cold world. The speaker drew the 
special attention of the young men and young women 
before him, to the pictures of oppression and family 
desolation which he vividly recalled from memory. 
Those ot the early settlers of the country were espe- 
cially dwelton. How often had he known the aged 
widow driven, for debts contracted by her husband and 
children, or occasioned by their sickness and death, 


driven friendless, houseless and homeless, from the spot | 


of earth, endeared to her by her labor, her love and 
her sufferings, scarcely a hillock of which was not 
rendered sacred by some family affection. We loved 
totalk of our hardy pioneers—where already were 
their lands? Not in their own families. They were 
a confiding race, those early settlers, of open heart and 
hand ; and villians had robbed them. The laws which 
had most effectually aided in this iniquity must be re- 
placed by better, otherwise our only boast over other 
lands would be that we had no other aristocracy than 
that of wealth—the worst of all—under which a man 





is honored without worth or virtue, and punished with- 
‘out acrime. The very system of things caused small 
possessions to be swallowed upby large. Unless ev- 
ery man were secured a home, what would happen in 
this country when the time should come for foreign in- 
| vasion, or when tyrants should spring up among our- 
selves? Inthe West Indies two-thirds of those who 
had been slaves were now land-owners—he knew it 
was said the country was ruined because men could 
not be got to work at fifteen cents a day, but on its 
“ruins” was erected another state which the world 
looked on with admiration. Let butthe great princi- 
ple of homes for all, be established, and he had no fears 
for this country—he cared not for erroneous politics, 
for the influence of power or party, it would prosper 
as it never yet had prospered. He hoped yet before 
he died to rejoice in the jubilee that would resound 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores when every 
man and every woman inthe United States possessed 
ahome. (Great applause.) 

Patrick MeGroarty, Esq., rose in acknowledgement 
of the fourth Sentiment, that expressing sympathy for 
Ireland, and hoping that the “rightful owners of her 
soil,”—the tenantry—might regain possession of it— 
observed that in that unfortunate country we could see 
the system of monopoly carried out to its fullest extent. 
They had even sought to monopolize heaven! Eng- 
land might hold out against the people longer than her 
government in Ireland, but even she would have to ac- 
knowledge not only that all men were created free and 
equal, but with an equal right to till the earth and reap 
its fruits. He offered in conclusion this sentiment, 
which was warmly received—‘ To every man—a 
chicken in his pot, anda roof over his head.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. John Allen responded to the sixth Sentiment, 
calling for the Union and coédperation of Reformers. 

After a wit'y allusion to brevity, “the soul of wit,” 
and the “ rights of ears,” in relation to the “right of 
speech,” Mr. Allen observed that some Reformers were 
called in derision “ men of one idea.” Anti-Reform- 
ers had noteven one! Asan Associationist he wel- 
comed all who had one idea of improvement to bring 
forward—with a heart behind it. (Applause.) Work- 
ing men, as Reformers, had not always been just to la- 
bor. 

The cause of labor was one. The time had come 
when the laborers of the North must make common 
cause with the laborers of the South; and the preju- 
dices of color be done away with. Land Reformers 
were especially called on at this juncture to give the 
weight of their influence on the side of freedom. It 
was universal rights that must now be established. 
Universal freedom and homes for all—for the colored 
man no less than the white! (Applause, mingled with 
some slight sounds of displeasure.) 

Mr. Hine, as “ master of the feast,” or “ of the cer- 
emonies,” on finishing the reading of the list of senti- 
ments and, in reference to a former allusion oi his, and 
no doubt also tosome very evident manifestations of 
desire for a change of exercise from impatient feet— 
said feethaving so far been emphatically faithful in 
their service to said sentiments as well as to those ex- 
temporized by the speakers—-observed that he had an- 
other definition to offer. Man was not only an eating 
and a thinking but a moving machine, Let him eat 
with care, think with caution, and move with grace. 
(Applause with hearty good humor.) 

The banqueters then rose from their seats, which dis- 
appeared like magic from their places. Nimble hands 
piled them away, and nimble feet, about a hundred 
pair of pair, lost as little time in making the most of 
the vacant ground, which, large as it was, scarcely suf- 
ficed for all who desired to take part in the exhilara- 
ting amusement. Many cael as spectators who 
seemed almost as well pleased as the performers. The 
rain, however, helped to induce some to remain who 
probably would not otherwise have stayed it out till 
two o’clock in the morning! 

Dancing was anathematised by “‘ the reformers” of 
a past age, and under the profaning influence of their 
curse it still suffers. May those of the present who 
seem disposed to bless and sanctify it to good a pur- 
pose, be as much in earnest and sincere as were their 
puritanical predecessors, and they will be as much 
more successful as in this and other respects they are 
more enlightened ! 








For the Harbinger. 
Samuel Lawson, 


OR, 
THE HISTORY OF AN INDIVIDUAL SOUL. 


BY S. H. LLOYD. 
CHAPTER III. 


What is life, but a series of changes through which the soul 
must pass in its development. First comes the blade, then the 
blossom, and then the expanded flower. 


Life is made up of epochs that mark onr pilgrimage 
upon this planet. Human life appears to be a living 
volume, divided into chapters and verses, and illustra- 
ted by the thrilling scenes through which we pass and 
by which we are surrounded. He had now arrived at 
his fourteenth year, and anxious to make his own liveli- 
hood, he went to assist his uncle in a store. With 
him he re.nained three years. It was but a short time 
after he had gone with him, before he was called upon 
to take the entire charge of his books, which being in 
a large wholesale and reta! establishment, was a post 
of great difficulty, and reqmred of him great fidelity 
to his busjmess. He acquitted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of his employer ; but at the end of three 
years, his uncle having failed in business, he sought 
other employment. 

The time he spent with his uncle contributed much 
towards furnishing him with tuture materials to work 
up in the great web of life. Though he attended 
strictly to his duties, yet his wasnot a mind to be pent 
up ina store. His thoughts had taken an intellectual 

| character,and all the leisure moments he had,he spent in 
acquiring useful knowledge and in looking into the phi- 
losophy of life. 

About this time he meta young man,a clerk ina 
neighboring store with whom he held a long controver- 
sy on the subject of Religion. He was a warm adher- 
ent of the methodist church, but after several years had 


elapsed, became a convert tothe sentiment of man’s 


final redemption, upon which subject the controversy 
was held. He has now become a preacher over one 


of the most populous societies in New England, and 
his friend heartily wishes that like him he would not 
stand still, but go on embracing stilhhigher forms of 


THE HARBINGER. 















































religious truth. But some minds are so constituted 
that, after taking one step in advance,they crystalize 
and become unable to alter their forms of faith. 

Young Lawson’s mind was always predisposed to 
religious contemplation. It was m the early part of 
his yotth that this tendency might have been seen. In 
very early youth he was called upon to witness the de- 
parture to the spirit land of an infant brother, a little 
bud that was nipped from its stem before the angel’s 
breath had departed from its leaves. As it laid on its 
bed with its arms folded over its cold bosom he stood 
by its side wondering whither the spirit had fled. It 
was the first he had ever seen of what is called death 
Many were the questionings that thronged his mind as 
he thought of its future career, until he thought he 
could see its little spirit with wings, playing with flow- 
ers on the banks of the celestial world. 

His thoughts from that day had evidently a religious 
cast, and many were the anxious questionings his ex- 
panding mind would propose concerning those great sub- 
jects which relate to the spirit and the mysterious source 
of life. Through all his after career, all religious sub- 
jects and whatever related to the realities of life, found 
aready access to his mind. Nothing could ever detain 
him from the Meeting House, the Sunday School, nor 
any of their meetings for religious improvement. 

To continue the narrative we would say, that after 
having left his uncle’s, he was set up in business by his 
father, but not liking the business nor finding it profit- 
able, he abandoned it and became a book-keeper ina 
large wholesale establishment—the principal business 
of «vhich was to furnish ships with provisions and every 
thing necessary in that line for their respective voya- 
ges. Thissituation was very serviceable to him, for 
by it he made many acquaintances, and by coming in 
contact with people who were travelling through every 
clime he became acquainted with human nature in all 
its aspects, and with the manners, customs and opin- 
ions of different nations. 

After remaining in this place for over two years, 
circumstances were such that he determined to leave it. 
Among the usual articles furnished to ships were 
Wines and Liquors, and often he was called upon to 
witness their degrading and disastrous effects upon the 
sea-faring men who visited the store. This was at the 
time when the Washingtonian movement had com- 
menced its career. He communicated his views to 
his employer, told him he must leave him, for he could 
no longer sell a drop of intoxicating liquors. He 
expostulated with him, desired him to remain, but 
finally against his wishes and also those of his friends 
generally, he left his employment. 


CHAPTERILV. 


“God did anoint thee oa 
Gor younger tbo wotleare of tao coll” 
To wear for amulets.” Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 

This was the first sacrifice he had ever been called 
upon to make for conscience’ sake—a good employ- 
ment anda fair prospect for life. It was the com- 
mencement of a longseries of trials and disappoint- 
ments. The first great lesson he had ever received 
in the school of adversity. His entrance upon a new 
scene of action. 

He now began seriously to think of taking a course 
of study preparatory to his entrance upon the ministry. 
It had been with him a long contemplated idea. His 
means, however, were slender, and he knew that strug- 
gling alone he would have many obstacles to encoun- 
ter. But his resolution he kept mostly to his own 
bosom, little thinking it was the whispered thought 
among the group of his acquaintances. 

Asa tempory relief to his embarassment he accepted 
of a situation again with his uncle, who had partially 
recovered from his reverses, but he did not remain long 
with him. Having an opportunity to begin his studies, 
he gave up his situation and went about in earnest the 
work that was placed before him. 

Partly to reduce his expenses and partly to enjoy 
still greater advantages, he removed to an inland town 
in the State of New York, the seat of a very flourish- 
ing college and several other literary institutions. But 
while Providence seemed constantly to be paving a way 
for him, still his path was beset with many obstacles. 
He longed for sympathy that his generous nature so 
much needed, and for means to secure his mind against 
the many discouraging thoughts to which he was sub- 
ject. Here he was obliged to prepare sermons during 
the week to deliver on Sundays to the little group of 
fnends that gathered around him in little places he 
visited. ‘This labor took off a great dea! of his atten- 
tion from his books, but it was a labor he had to per- 
form or give up his cherished idea altogether. 

But here he enjoyed many privileges. It was the 
first of his residence in thecountry. The scenes about 
him were allnew. The songs of the birds, the whisp- 
ering of the leaves, the tranquility of the landscape 
were daily inspiring him with their peaceful influen- 
ces. Here his present pastimes were his wanderings 
in the woods and fields, and bathing in a sheet of water 
that flowed over the ruins of an old mill. 

This was really a romantic spot. Nothing was left 
but a part of the old naked walls, all hung round with 
ivy, built upon a smooth rock which was constantly 
kept clean by the flowing of the waier. No old rub- 
bish was strewn aboutto mar the scene. The water 
poured ever in showers of gems over a pile of stones 
about five feet high. This was tohim a daily place of 
resort, whither he went to bathe by receiving the wa- 
ter as it came pouring over its little fall and filling the 
air with a feathery spray. Here he would often come 
with his books to drink in their inspiration, while at the 
same time delighting in the landscape that spread its 














beauties around him, and ohen might ae 


7 Seen 
his way to the Institution plucking berries for his - 
ple-meal, it being the custom there for many te 


students to board themselves. 

After spending several months in this place | 
studies and preaching, he again removed to his 
residence. On his way thither a circumstance 
red which is worthy of being related by way of thee. 
ing the difficulties under which young Lawson wa, h 
boring, and the seeming Providence that follows; 
him. 

It seems that when he went to the Institution a 
which we have just been speaking, that the OpPositig 
between the Canal and Railroad Co. had been 80 grey 
as to greatly reduce the fare of passengers. 'T},j, fan 
young Lawson thought was the customary one. Whe, 
he started on his return he had but a few cenis oye, the 
amount he thought he needed to carry him t his 
place of destivation. Judge then of his situatioy Whey 
he found on his way that the fare had risen, anq vy 
now over two hundred miles from home withoy; & 
cents in his pocket, at the city of A which pla 
he had now reached. It was now neariy evening ang 
his heart was sick. 

On leaving the Institution, the professor and oth, 
had sent by him a number of letters which they requeg, 
ed to be droped in the Post Office at A if he showy 
not have time to leave them at two or three seven) 
places. Accordingly finding two or three of them be 
rected to a minister of the place, he proceeded to his 
dwelling. The clergyman himself answered the doce, 
and requested him to be seated. The letters w» 
openedandread. The result of this interview was jj, 
he was detained to give some lectures in that anj, 
neighboring city, and was thus enabled to return hoy, 
with even more than he had when he first started | 
have often heard him say that such was the tatters 
condition of his garments and his diffidence that no). 
ing but his pecuniary difficulties could have induced hin 
to have accepted the invitations extended him, wy 
that he almost feared to see the same audiences ayy 

Soon after his return to the city he was invited my 
preach over a young society that had there been cop. 
menced, but which being very poor was nigh running 
out. He was engaged to preach to the time when th 
lease should expire, but upon the arrival of that tim 
the society was so prosperous that he continued his). 
bors. The result was most flattering, a new Sundy 
School was established, and regular weekly meeting 
for conference. 

After remaining over that society for a while he ws 
induced to remove to a smal! manufacturing village’ 
New England, and labor over a society which had ther 
been planted. Here he found more leisure and giz 
than he had for some time enjoyed. _As his remon 
had a marked effect upon his opinions 1n after life, 
will continue his history-by commencing another chap- 
ter. 
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To be Continued. 





Notice. 


The Public Services of The Religious Union of Asw- 
ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice wil 
given of their renewal in the autumn. The member 
the Union will continue their usual social meeting « 
Sunday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where thy 
will be glad to see all Associationists and others interes 
ed in the cause who may happen to be in the city dung 
the summer. . 
James T. Fisner, Secretary. 
Boston, June 5th, 1848. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


At a Premivu.—M. Victor Considerant, the * 
ented leader of the Fourierists, strictly such, in Paris, 
become so popular that the proprietor of a new jou 
entitled La Ment , paraded his name withou'¥ 
knowle: or pons at the head of its columns ® 
editor. M.Considerant was obliged publicly to disis® 
the honor. 


Tue Miser’s Praver—Among a variety of cu 
papers of the late Mr. Ward, of Hackney, was found 
following, in his own handwriting, which may pj” 
ately be called the Miser’s Prayer. ' 


“0, Lord, thou knowest that I have nine estate*” toe 
city of London, and likewise that I have lately pu 
an estate in fee simple in the county of Essex ; | i 
thee to preserve the two counties of Middlesex a" 
sex from fire and earthquakes; and as I have orient 
in Hertfordshire, I beg of thee likewise to have a0 ‘Y* 
compassion on that county ; and for the rest of the 
ties thou mayest deal with them as thou art please is 
Lord, o- the bank to nee all their bills, oe nod 
all my debtors gee men. ve @ prosperous voy? 
return to the ‘Mermaid’ sloop, because I have amme 
it, and as thou hast said the days of the wicked ** 
short, I trust in thee that thou wilt not forget thy en 
ise, as I have purchased an estate in reversion, whieh © 
be mine on the death of that profligate young ™ | 
T.L. Keep my friends from sinking, and pret’. 
from thieves and housebreakers ; andmakeall mys" 
so honest and faithful that they may attend to Y Mt 
qe, and never cheat me out of my property, ™s 

y- - 


A Caution To Mercuants—We heard a 2°04 as 
of a sagacious country gentleman, who came ro d 
some’days ago witha bill on a highly respectable oe aa 
this city. e bill was duly presented for acceptin : 

a young member of the firm, a fashionable, sho¥!'y- me 
ntleman, who had cultivated a very dainty” 1s 
tache, wrote with a gold pen his endosement 00" 
iving his middle name in full, thus: J.Templete” ead? 
ins. The countryman looked at the signature, “ 
slowly, glanced at the fashionable merchant, who wb aT 
faseinatingly twirling his whiskers, and handing "| 
over to him, remarked: “ Here, stranger, cash oe 
ment.” “What!” indi antly replied the Mey, 
“ discount my own paper! it is a positive insult. don't! 
can’t help it,” said the countryman ; “ ae al 
must get somebody else to do it.” To prevent oe 
from getting on Change, the merchant conclude tryout 
the bill, and paying over the money to the coun! 
asked him quietly, “Why, my friend, do you offer ™ 
gratuitous insult of requiring me to discount ™) 
per?” “I don’t mean any harm, strange? ; 3B 
jest got this idear into my skull,that when you i os 
chant with that har on his upper lip, and who wid pe 
middle n :me out in full, and endorses bills with ® S to bo 
you may set it down as purty certaing he’s g¥” 
up in a week.” 
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Fen ty — 

US Si, “tus Mormoxs.—-The Philadelphia Bulletin gives an 

Of the palling account of the sufferings of the Mormons, on 
oat journey towards the shores of the Pacific. That pa 


ij says: 
ny ta 5 7 have conversed with a gentleman, who has recent- 
City iy returned froin the Far West, who was an eye witness to 
Occup. he distress and sufferings of these misguised and . 
sh d people. The description he gives of the hardships an 
7" “ ations they endured, since their lawless expulsion from 
vas hy reir homes in Missouri and Illinois, is almost enough to 
lo ; ake the blood freeze in the hearts of a Christian people. 
z Famine and disease have made —— ravages in their 
umbers. Strewn alon the path they have travelled, to 
tion of the intermediate plains, lying between the Mississippi and 
iti the Great Salt Lake, the graves of a thousand men, wo- 
oe men and children are to be seen by the traveller who pass- 
© grey that route, marking, with unerring certainty, the road 
Lis fan, they have taken, and the sufferings they must have endur- 
ed. Their numbers have suffered repeated decimation 
My ee me ey ee 
ve ific. oo » Toots, grass, ren wl 
= be ies, have been used for food, and henee this frightful 
"0 be Joss of life. Cannot something be done to alleviate their 
+ Whey ufferings, and snatch a few from the insatiate jaws of fa- 
d wy mine and of death?” 


Vaoe or Ms.—-We heard a very cruel thing of a book 
»ablisher the other day. A young gentleman devoured | 
by the cacoethes scribendi, had produced astartling nov- 
jette, entitled “The Maniacal Murderer of Messina ; or | 
he Lunatic Highwayman.” He was so anxious for its 
publication, that he sent it to a friend of ours engaged in | 
ithe book trade, with the following polite note: 

“Dear Sir,—Will you publish the accompanying tale ? | 
You may have it for nothing.” 

The following was the laconic reply : 


Ut sy 
h plate 
ng ang 


ques. 
shows 


seven “Dear Sir,—I return your manuscript ; you know the 
em di. exact value of it.” 
to be John Donkey is far less an ass than many who make 


no pretensions. The following is entirely out of charac- 
er in him : 

The old fogies ina Dilemma.—Excessive indignation 
is entertained by all the old-fogy editors in the courttry— 
specially Pappy Gates of the Intelligencer—in regard | 
the outrageous conduct of M. de LaMArtine in turn- 
ng out to be a Fourierist, after they had all formally en- | 
jorsed him as the uuwavering friend of the bourgeoisie, | 

| 


; doce, 
Wer 
AS thar 
anda 
| home 


{tered 
Noth. 


nd the darling interests of trade and commerce. We 
hink the old fogies are right. M.de Lamartine should 
sertainly be hung; and lest he escape this just punishment 
hrough the besotted ignorance of the French people, we 
move that he be lynched forthwith. Let him be first | 
ducked, and then hung to the liberty tree in the Champ | 

u Mars. Then let an inscription be attached to a con- 
spicuous part of his pantaloons, with the following label : 


“ This is the way the Republican Old Fogies of Ameri- | 
ea Treat the Fourierists.” 


This is John Donkey’s advice to the French. 


|, and 
aga 
ed 
| COM. 
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A female most richly attired was discovered sitting up- 
on the bank of the canal, near Wood’s Pavilion, on Thurs- 
day. In her handshe held a bottle, from which she had 
drunk several times. A physician being called, pronoun- 
ced the contents of the yessel laudanum. It being appa- 
rent that suicide was her object, by her refusal to commu- 
nicate to any one, she was promptly relieved and taken to 
the Asylum. We have no farther particulars.—Prov. 
Transcript. 


his la. 
unday 
eting 
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age ib 
| there Strange combinations are sometimes formed in this 
city, by the pasting of on one upon the other. We 
say yesterday a placard which, by putting a Model Artist 
bill under a clothing advertisement, read thus: “ A lar, 


reg clothing, for sale by the Model Artists.” —N. O. 


more 
fe, we 
> Among the volunteers who have marched from Rome, 
to assist the Lombards against the Austrians, are many 
Capuchin monks. 


The tavern keepers of Syracuse have adopted a very 
ingenious mode of getting on one side of an ordinance, 


soe lately passed by the common council, prohibiting the 
mille ringing of dinner bells in thestreet. One man stands on 
ad the sidewalk shaking a bell without a clapper, and anoth- 

. er stands within the door ringing one, loud enough to at- 
es tract the attention of all stragglers, and the pantomime 
» they of the fellow outside directs them to the place of eating. 
eres 


| Mrs. Botier.—Among the passengers by the Hiber- 
uri nia, which arrived at New York on Saturday last, we no- 





tice the name of Mrs, Fanny Kemble Butler. 

} Smart Op GentLeMAN.—Mr. Edward Philbrick, an 
estimable éitizen of Concord, N. H., and formerly Door- 
keeper to the State Legislature, although now in his 79th 
year, one day last week sawed a cord of four feet hard 

i wood, each stick “twice in two.” The Statesman says, 

is “this is a feat which, if performed. by each of them, would 

on have broken the backs of all the printers in town.” 

‘ The Hon. J. L. Martin, charge d’affaires of the United 

a States of America to his Holiness the Pope, has arrived 
in London on his way to Rome. 

‘ie ¥ “Itis a fact,” says the Gentleman’s Gazette, (Bombay,) 

that the entire population of India are not spending on 
dite their clothing more than sixpence per head per annum.” 

- It is stated that the commissioners of woods and for- 
ests have appointed James Sheridan Knowles, the drama- 

the tist, to the charge of Shakspeare’s house, at Stratford-on- 

al Avon, at a salary of £250 a-year. 

= The Paris National announces that M. Guizot was 

1 married in London three years since to the Princess Lie- 

ot ven; but that it was agreed, for political reasons, that the 

ye marriage should be kept a secret as long as M. Guizot re- 

7 mained in office. 

a iT [ee 

- ART REVIEW. 

¢ ba - = === === 

a Italian Opera in Boston.—Lucrezia Borgia. 

4 The Astor Place Company have now .given us four 

rast representations of Lucrezia Borgia. The composi- 

wy ion hasrare merit. It is stronger music than we are 

7 Wont to attribute to Donizetti, and it is put together 

a 88a whole with admirable art, losing nothing of unity 

ait by its complexity of structure. There is great direct- 

DB * hessabout it. It has less of sustained melody than 

S almost any of the modern operas, contrasting widely in 


pout this respect with the claying sweetness of Bellini. It 


_ 8 essentially dramatic, tragic, and abounds in vigor- 
od} Ous recitative. Itis precisely suited therefore to the 
vet simple, manly, massive and impassioned tenor of Bgn- 
. =DETTI. The story, it is true, is horrible ; but it is hu- 
has: manized and brought within the bounds of truth by 
a ‘Tue artistic treatment. It is a tale of monstrous crime, 
pape of an unnatural woman,; but itall turns upon the 
por one redeeming spark of humanity left in her, her love 
Ve th for her son, through which she finds her punishment. 
oF As Donizetti treats it, and as these Italians put it upon 
= the stage, there is no clap-trap about it ; the pure trag- 
sme *4y of the thing alone is given with almost classic 
1 . severity. 

yb 


As to the performance we look back upon it with al- 
most unmingled satisfaction. It is not too much to say, 
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that as a whole we never have had so good an opera 
troupe in Boston. _First,:the orchestra is excellent, 
numbering some of the finest artists, as the double 
bass Asrici, Maccut for the clarinet, Risas on the oboe, 
&c., &c., with a good leaderin Sionor Lreti, and good 
stringed instruments generally. Their play is full of 
vigor and well blended ; only the tearing quality of the 
trombone marred the effect. Then the chorus is far 
superior even tothat of the Havana troupe ; perfect 
precision, expression, and a glorious rounded and me- 
talic quality of tone (especially in the unison of the 
male voices) characterized all its doings. The secon- 
dary singers in the dialogues, quintettes, &c., gave 
good support to the principals, with the single exception 
of the tenor who took the part of the Duke’s creature, 
Rustighello,and who night after night inthe scene where 
he first appears with the Duke in the back part of the 
stage, sang most distressingly below the pitch. 

Taken altogether, too, it was a rare piece of acting. 
There is scarcely a bad actor in the troupe. We come 
now to the principals. 

And here we give the first place to Beneperti1. We 
trust the Boston public, which failed so signally to ap- 
preciate him on the single occasion of his performance | 
in Lucia, are now convinced that he is the prince of | 
tenors, so far as we have had a chance to know their 
virtue, and indeed the only man of genius among them 
all. What a force of passion there is in him ! how he 
sing from the very depths of his being! what an elec- 
trifying presence. Nature has made him ugly, but he 
grows beautiful before you as he sings. And the 
effect is instantaneous ; he steps upon the stage al- 
ways at the right time, like a God, he is there to be 
recognized and felt. | 

Then the magnificent volume of voice, at once ro- 
bust and sweet,—sweet in the very grain, wherever | 
you may break it, like rock-sugar, and not like sickly | 
smooth confectionary. He delivers it with a direct 
and massive simplicity ; needing no ornament, despis- | 


1 


BINGER. 







PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Curae Montour Praropican, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
henna to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber wil] ixsue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has been called for since the first introduction of ee ape 4 in 
“ae ey, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its uliar object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Ma@aziyr will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain #4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for ‘their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher, 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 

ELIAS LONGLEY, 


jie Editor and Publisher. 





3 LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


kee by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life~ 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- | 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third.— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


"| a miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Fstablishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 





ing it, in fact ; and reaching your inmost sensibilities, | dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 


the seat of sublimest consciousness within you, by the 


simple vitality, the mere electric shock of tone after 
And then how exquisitely he attenuates a clos- 





tone, 


uare—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet im diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 
The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
uality, and best chosen Temperature The scenery is delight. 


ing note, with a slight tremulousness, not from any | ful—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 


weakness, but through the positive vitality and delicacy 
ot passion! His first aria where he relates his sup- 
posed humble birth, is a melody so plain that wecould 
scarcely imagine it to be anything without Benedetti ; 
yet it is a well ot deeper and deeper beauty as he pre- 
sents it, night by night. In the finale of the in- 
troduction, where the Borgia finds herself exposed to 
the scorching recognition of the maskes, his voice 
seems to quicken and bear up the whole gorgeous weight 
of chorus. 

In the glorious trio of the first act, after the admi- 
rable piece of musical acting between the Duke and 
Duchess, where neither the pleadings of the mother, 
nor the threatening sting of the Borgia turned this 
time against her ducal partner, have availed to change 
the purpose of the poisoner, and during their hurried 
agitato aside passages, with what a glorious warmth 
of sun-light, out of an@nsuspecting nobleness of heart, 
that voice of his comes in to flood the picture, and 
bring out their guilty figures in the foreground in fear- 
ful but harmonious contrast! It is the good of eter- 
nity illuminating interminable vistas behind the evils 
of time. Finally he lingers in our memory in that last 
scene, the death scene, where he chooses death rather 
than life which his doomed companions cannot share, 
and recognizing his long sought, long loved, although 
unknown mother in the Borgia,concentrates the ful- 
lest, noblest passion of a life into its last moment. On 
the part both of Benepetti and of Trurri, that scene 
has impressed us as sublimely tragic ; the highest act- 
ing glowing with the transfiguration of the music it 
evolved. 


Sienorina Trvrri has very high qualities as an act- 
ress, dignified and imposing in person, full of passion, 
conceiving and rendering her part always satisfactori- 
ly, and in amanner that falls little short of inspiration. 
Her power of voice does not correspond to her per- 
son ; it is thin and tremulous, as a general thing ; yet 
her style is thoroughly refined, her execution chaste 
and finished ; and a presiding spirit of beauty sancti- 
fies her every effort. She seems a kindly, noble-heart- 
edcreature. There is little of the Borgia in her, and 
therefore her singing was most effective in the pathetic 
parts which brought out the woman and the mother. 
Still there was no part in her whole performance 
weak, or other than inviting to a steady artistic con- 
templation. We have not room this time to speak of 
her as she deserves ; in the next opera, Ernani, the 
glory will be her's. 


Rost, the basso, in the Duke’s part, made an impres- 
sion which does not, and, we are certam, will not, 
wearout. He is a giant in frame, but dignified, cour- 
teous, intelligent and refined in bearing. He gave his 
part most truly. With the temptation of a voice of 
almost overwhelming volume, he never overdoes him- 
self, like Beneventano; and it becomes a positive | 
pleasure by itself to see so much of the physical ani- 
mal so perfectly subdued to thought and feeling. A 
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and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- | 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet | 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiil be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Beit, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are suflicient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. 

Patienta will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
ean purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, as in no case can the Managers con- 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samuex Wress, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Boerd of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- | 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 








~ PROSPECTUS OF | 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. | 


HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHaNan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. | 
phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. | 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the | 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 
far in aivance of contemporary laborers in the same Copartment 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Journnan or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 
his phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
trated by Dr, Buchanan's experimental investigations. It will 
develope, ina systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of ment aor ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- | 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; amatisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- | 
ence ; and an occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- | 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable akenmee and by | 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of | 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or | 
$2.00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication | 
in the first week of January, 1849, Communications should be | 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. | 
apr 29 





Cincinnati, 1848. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. | 
The Executive Committee of the AMERICAN UNION OF 


most pleasing contrast to the blusterer, Vaure.uina, | AssoctaTIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St. 


who travestied the same part to the transcendant im- 
personation of Madame Anna Bisuor! | 


It remains only to speak of the contralto, Sicnora 
Lret: Rosst, who took the spirited and graceful part of | 


Maffio Orsini, Her voice has not much strength, but 
! 


it is rich and sweet, and in her opening romanza she | ‘ 


displayed a pure and finished style. 
song (II segreto di esser felice) drew down the plaud- 
its of the house, and her whole rendering of the part, 
was graceful, spirited and piquant 


| (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 


for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
mu cations 0 them should be addressed. The General 


| Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 


and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect | 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their | 
-onvenience. e | 
Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Asnocia-| 


Her drinking | tive publications, and for Leeturers on Association, may 


be made at the above office. Address, a 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. . 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heaven! steries contained i 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested ey to he. 
13 vols, $15. 
eae - a according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predi in. 
5 vols, half cloth $8 50,full cloth. 9 00. . 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 centa, 

On the New Jertsalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. I vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
=< Oe tie , Cambric, 44 cents,“ 

n the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an ao. 
of their inhabitants. Cambric. 44 cents ta 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62}, cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, €2\ cents, 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Rooks of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
iy cents. 

: he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents 


aid open ; and index. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
aren, Principix, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 

ek? phic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2- 

Also the collateral works. 


44 cents. 


Barrett’s Lectures, 1 vol, 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 26 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
Bush's Reply to Woods 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg 87 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum 
JOHN ALLEN. 


139 NASSAU St., New YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


RUDOLPH GiARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 


Astor House. 
List of New Importations. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 

Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 

niss des 19 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther's Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historiechen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 

_ Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Mandschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 £0. 

Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Reiormation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit:,vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $250. 

Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 

Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $] 75. 

Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 

Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 375. 

Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 

Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quelle. 10 Blaetter $1. 

Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 

Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande $4 00 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswah] der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stablstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldsechnitt. $30 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversations|exicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 

plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 

“Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 

Five HUNDReD original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 

Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 

0G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 

pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 

one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 

can be finished. apr22. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect 1o the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedcenbor 
gians and Associationists, by ¢ xhibiting to the one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 20th. m 18. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
1ENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
TF outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 

mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System o! Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston 
“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
er fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”—Mass. Quer. Rev. 
For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. ml1l tf 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 
R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 


| pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usua! branches 


of English Education, in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
by the best masters. Address Grornce Ririry, New York 
City. 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


HE Puarcuarmonie Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con- 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, in August next. The exercises of the 
session will consist of Lectures, combined with examples and 
practice, on the best methods of teaching classes, on singing, 
chanting, &c, harmony, composition, and the cultivation of the 
voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, and instruction in in- 
strumental and orchestral music by Messrs. Keller & Bond. The 
evenings will be devoted to the practice ot Oratorio and secular 
music. The session will last ten days, and due notice will here- 
after be given of the day of meeting. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge. and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1848. im. 
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Wasuineton, Wednesday, June 7. 

Peace News Conrinmep.—A private letter has been 
received here from an officer in the Custom House at Ve- 
ra Crus, dated 23d ult. It states thaf the Treaty has 
been certainly ratified, and that the American troops have 
commenced their homeward march. 


Steamer Buant.—Forrty Lives Lost.—The Pittsburgh 
Gazette of Friday 2d inst. learns by telegraph from Mem- 

his that the steamer Clarksville was burnt near Ozark’s 

sland, on the 27th ult. and that the captain and crew, 
eight or ten in number, and thirty deck passengers were 
lost. With great difficulty the cabin passengers were all 
saved. 


Inpian Exonmities.-—ATTack upon THE Mormons ar 
THe City or THE Sat Laxe.—The steamer Mustang ar- 
rived yesterday morning from the Missouri River. We 
are indebted tothe officers for a St. Joseph Gazette of 
Tuesday last, which contains some exciting information 
from the Mormon colony at the City of the Salt Lake. It 
is stated that Mr. Shrader passed through that town on 
the previous day, on his way from Fort Kearney, with in- 
formation that an express had just reached there from the 
Mormon Colony, bringing intelligence that the Indians 
had murdered a number of the men, women and children 
at the City of the Salt Lake. No cause was assigned for 
this outbreak. 

The express had been sent in for the purpose of getting 
assistance from the Government, as it waa loaned that the 
Indians would gather in still larger numbers, and murder 
all the emigrants at that place. It would seem, from the 
intelligence from Oregon and the City of the Salt Lake, 
that the Indians have determined upon a regular war up- 
on the colonies, though widely separated trom each oth- 
er; and there is too much reason to apprehend that many 
of them will be cut off before aid can reach them. A 
military force of several thousand men will be absolutely 
necessary to protect our citizens in that quarter, and, 
great asthe cost may be, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give them this protection, 

We learn from the officers of the Mustang, that. 600 
Wagons, containing Mormon emigrants, were to leave 
Camp Israel, sixty-five miles above the Council Bluffs, to- 
day, for the City of the Great Salt Lake. But, after the 
events which are stated in the preceding part of this ar 
ticle, we think it doubtful whether they will move for- 
ward without some promise of protection from the Gov- 
ernment.—St. Louis Republican, May 20. 


Decrease or Poputation in Cusa.—The last number 
of the Verdad has a searching analysis of the statistical 
report of the Island of Cuba for 1847, which, it says, the 
Government, in the “inscrutable wisdom of colonial om- 
nipotence,” suppressed. By comparing the population 
statistics of 18M with those of 1847, it will be perceived 
there is a decrease of 2()2,736 slaves in six years. 


White. Free Col’d. Slaves. Total. 
Census of 1841, - - 418,291 152,838 446,495 1,007,624 
Census of 1847, - - 425,770 159,223 323,759 898,752 


Diminution - - - - ~ - - 112736 108872 
It will be seen, if La Verdad has quoted correctly the 
Government returns, that this blotting out of a ninth part 
of the population of this island has not resulted from war, 
pestilence or emigration. Jt isan absolute extinction of 
over one hundred thousand slaves. Lhey have not pass- 
ed by emancipation into the ranks of the free colored 
Ps ulation, for the increase of that class is but 6,385 on 
a moderate advance through births alone in six 
years. As little can they have disappeared by emigra- 
tion, for there is — ble departure of oulared per- 
sons from Cuba. There is no outlet for that class of its 
inhabitants. What, then, becomes of the slaves that van- 
ish from the face of the earth, at the rate of 20,000 a year? 
Hear the answer : 


“The real explanation is that the colored race exists in 
a state of slavery and oe unfavorable to life, and 
the country is still less favorable to increase than the cities, 
on account of the greater severity of labor, the paucity 
of females in proportion to men, the stinted and inferior 
uality of food, the harsh exposure, aud the want of use- 
ul rest and sleep. All these are more than sufficient to 
— the faculties of man, moral, intellectual and phys- 
ical, whatever may be the color of his skin or the latitude 
of his birth. Add to these causes the horrid slaughter 
made by the military commission of the Governor of Cu- 
ba, in which eight or ten thousand negroes were murdered 
in Matanzas and Cardenas alone, by eight or ten thousand 
modes of torture, to verify a supposed conspiracy, which 
in any case cowld not have been known to more than a 
dozen of the race, and it will be easy to understand the 
loss of the slave population.” 


Decision or THE Supreme Court in THE CARLISLE 
Srave Riot Case.—An argumenttook place during last 
week, on a writ of error, before the Supreme Court, now 
sitting at Harrisburg, in the case of the eleven colored 
men who were committed at Carlisle last year on a charge 
of riot, growing out of an attempt to remove some alle- 
ged fugitive slaves out of that place by their master, the 
particulars of which were given at the time of the oc- 
currence. Each of the defendants was sentenced to un- 
dergo imprisonment in the astern Penitentiary for the 
term of threeyears. The counsel for the defendants con- 
tended that the Courterred in sentencing them to im- 

risonment in the Eastern Penitentiary, the offence being 
fut a misdemeanor, for which the law authorizes incarce- 
ration in the prison of the County where the offence is 
committed. The Deputy Attorney General for Cumber- 
land County appeared in behalf of the Commonwealth, 
and Charles Gibbons, Esq., for the prisoners. The Court 
decided to set aside the judgment of the Court below, and 
yesterday the keeper of the penitentiary received a dis- 
charge for the prisoners, all of whom were enlarged.— 
Philadelph ia Ledger. 


Dean Sea Exrevitioy.—Lieut. Wm. F. Lynch, com- 
manding the exploring expedition to the Dead Sea, em- 
bark«d from his ship (the Supply) on the 15th April, and 
launched his boats, with the scientific party, on these mys- 
terious waters, on the 22d, under highly favorable auspices 
—the weather being mild and calm, and the officers and 
men being in good health and in fine spirits. We may 
expect a very interesting narration from the pen of Com- 
mander Lynch, when he returns to the United States. 


Cottisiox.—About two o’clock yesterday afternoon, a 
frightful collision took place on the Delaware, opposite 
Race-st. wharf. The Steamboat Sun had just started, 
loaded with passengers, on her trip for Bristol and Bur- 
lington, when the Steamship Columbus, which had arrived 
from Charleston, came in collision with her, striking the 
Sun in the bow, and causing her to tremble amazingly. 
The passengers, many of whom were ladies, seemed great- 
ly alarmed, but we are pleased to state no one was injur- 
ed. The Sun suffered much injury, and proceeded to 
Kensington for repair ; the Columbus sustained little 
damage.—- Phila. Ing. 5th inst. 


Disaster AT NiaGara Fatis.—Chippewa, (Canada,) 
June 2.—The boat Duke of York, Paul Parker, owner, 
bound from Black Rock to Grand River, reached as far 
as the mouth of Chippewa Creek this morning, where she 
came in contact. witha raft, and broke the tow-line, and 
drifted down the river with four men on board, as far as 

he first rapids. A young: man named Sdmuel Smith 

started with a small boat, and reached’ her about three 
quarters of a mile above the Falls, and succeeded in say- 
ing the four men. The boat, however, went over the 
Falls. The young man Smith deserves great credit for 
his heroic conduct. A boat with four men in her started 
ahead of him, but returned, being afraid to proceed.— 
Buffalo Com. Ade. . 










VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 





N G K R. | SS ge & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 


of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable ks published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and ali other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold largerthan has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and presents an vociety, of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. Very rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithogra Prints ee beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated we Picture leries of Eu- 
ope. Visiters to the city are invited to i . All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Cat and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished, 

Thousands of merchants from parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with the least inconvenience and expense, 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende enthumliche Avftassung des Christenthums 
hurch die . Dresden urd Leipzig, 1847, $1 75. - 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Lében und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte deg Urchristen 
dhums. Stuttgart, 1847, $2 27. 

Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogm 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zw verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1945. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers un, te a. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. | Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 
Joh. 1 3—=L 4, 10 und Math : 1. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 


1 50. 
° Humboldt, A. v.—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stu » ¥84t $2 37}: 

Kahnis, Lio. K, A —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 

heil. Halle, 1846.81 62}. 

Kurtz, H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfned yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847, $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constanti. dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisge zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlatich 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 

ten. \ 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl] ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Seteche Buch und oe 
ELMICH & Co., 


hichte Er- 


feb-19 421 Broadway 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 

13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu,. | Sense 
Spay are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. 8 50. 

The peer Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 
a S the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —|0 cents 

ngie, 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destric 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is lated, 62% cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
— Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

he Nature of the Intercourse between the Sou] and the 
Body. 6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
a Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
25 


The Economy of the Anima] Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;) vol. $3 25, 

Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, 8 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. ; 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hi lyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 


Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by - 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 














BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


gare early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, ——— 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beau clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the i- 
nals, BLackwoov’s Macazine being an exact fac-simile of the 


Edinburgh edition. 

Tey savrece the views of the three great ies in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood ” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review ” ; 


and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North B 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 
5 00 “ 


For any two “ 

For any three *" 700 s 
For all four of the 800 “ 
For Blackwood’s M ine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 “ 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance: 


. Cogeswpecet) copies of any or all of the above works will 

re sent to one ress on payment of the lar su 

for three—the fourth copy belong gratis. ie aa 
Earcy Cories.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 

ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early sheets of that 


poe. by which we shall be able to place the entire. number in | : 
8 


the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured (o our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to reise the price of the M 


Therefore we » “subscribe early while the price is low.” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
\LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 


79 Fulton st., New York. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


HE following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 

to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid. ) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 


e 26 cts. 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. ) F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 








Association on the System of Charles Fourier, 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 
PERIODICAL:IDEPOT. 


¥ J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
e GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
saleas above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 
city without extra charge, to subscribers paying la advance. 

e} 





THE HARBINGER. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include inits design 
ev subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, anno Sireky anes 
ceemae Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens onthe idading topics of the day, relating to Com 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , ‘Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, a 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;— 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law , and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Eu , including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of i Sale 
Guaranty, ruptcy, Shipping and Navigation. ., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
an amount of information on all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “THe Mracnants 
Maeazine anv Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 

mdence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
vole to a single ~ ny have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 


ern District of New York. 
1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 


ment, and regard it as one of the valuable publications of 
theday. Asa ister of Facts connected with Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, ricultural and 


Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its co 

of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all ns studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John herson Berrien, Senator of the United 
, from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “* Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it av valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication ay be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

Qu Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 

semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 octavo 
pages each, b ing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 


“re lish in the United States, by giving 
fi ers of newspapers, eUn 
aol Livertiocment one or Smo tnsections yearly, and remit 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 
— La - tee —_ —— 
THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of 2 Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Wri and Pri Reformation. — 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, the’ any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the forn ation of 





‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, us the rem two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received,.sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necessary for the whodle of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all ies. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subsc ns, saveto each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, ron names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by , and post Pap 
to receive attention. If not re paid, con:usion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted from the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
~ Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

J.T. 8. SMITH hasa e assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, tritu , dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., &. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 





hand, and p to order. Homeo: Plasters, a substitute 
for ordin urt and Adhesive er, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. né. 





WILLIAM RADODE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Conco um yocum nov 
testamenti , primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae. auctae etc..etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetus testamentum eer uxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti-versionis gothicae frag- 


menta quae su unt ad fidem Codd. a latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et matica lin 
tH. Cc. Gabelentz et 


qm gothicae conjunctis curis 
r. J. Loehe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Speeeiaee und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.}. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns auer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. . 

Hitopadesas ;i* *t ingtitutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel) et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

‘Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00 220 












a, 
PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPiCc WORKS, 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and gole Publi 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?ic Wee 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the Rkg 
mentioned below, which cun be sent by mail or express orks 


quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, ai @ tifiin 4 
pense. ~ 
First Lessons in cers, a small chart, containin 


the gi 

Je alphabet, with , and & page of easy 
ead wanes in the we dhureatics, intcndennt 
sold oF gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturen 
an in . 


aH uctory lesson or lecture; two cents each Per hus. 
red, - . _ 

Compendium o aphy, on a single shect, . $1 
condensed ae of the art. The seinen use thet Ths ‘ 
ers make of this sheet, i* to use the blank page, in y.;0" 
Phonograph to their friends, who, b g to theexpit 

nations on other page, have no difficulty either jn 4° 
phering the letter sent , or im answering it in Ph, deci. 
characters. ie Clan Rich conten oie $1 

aphic Class Book, containing an 

n of Phonography, intended for the use aa Ex. 
y, and written expressly for giving every in 
the art that can be obtained without the aca)” 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mai), 


, 874 cts. ; Linen, * ° 
Photigranhde Reade, a — course of Inductive Reaisd 


intended for schools and 
erally. Boards, or paper covers, for mailing, are 
inen, . . - Og? 
From the Complete Phonographic Class Book i} 
&, , many thousands of persons is dm the 


of the Union have correct and rapid wr; 
without the aid of a teacher. Tieng 
Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. 7), ;, 
ae, TT intended to bebtog on in sight af sinh’ 
nm up al 
piwile being drilled on the elemests of i 


Phonographic Chart, No. I., for teachers and lectures, This 


also a large chart, contain: anu of simple w 
which a class should be drilled at oon mea second lease” 


Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, {or mai. 


_ + ; : 

Phoustypic Chart. This isa ionpe apent, containing the fa 
letters of the Phonotypic alph , for the use of teachers an 
lecturers, : 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono ephic he 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the Word: 

ns used in the most contracted style of Phonographic 1 
porting, and illustrated by exercises the use of those on) 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonogrepty 
as taught in the Complete Phonog Class Book, and thy 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen p 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per num - Oy 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for ab 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announe 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - - 0% 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the soup 

of the English a by Dotarenypes letters and caine 

tions of letters. The erence between other chorts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 

Sound Chart, they are clawed es in Phonograph). “the nt 

Sound-Chart, they are c as - The co 

uence is, that any one who learns the poms ate 2 ot the language 
rom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogn. 
phy and Fhonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor 
tone to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while n 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for la 
than rwo DOLLaRs. 

The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per 
num . % 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at eum 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, ca 
receive any of the = works —— y tng Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that o answers to let 
ters, by se oentie the ae the works they desire, post poi, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will k 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Law: 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and 4 ball 
cents ; each addi ounce, one cent more, for any distance it 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders tn 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. |, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of beoks is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hani- 
some profit to him who retails them. 


All om, ae, Saas &e., a pe seer Paid. 
Being engag an undertaking, the merits of which are nt 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 

consequently considered by them to be at least, doubiful, we 
are obliged to 8 for every outlay, and are therefore con- 
pelled to exact the seme terms from others." We keep no « 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent «- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it w our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or motppy sufi- 
cient to balance it. . 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on! 
less amount than Five DoLLags. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





W. H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAUST. 


ECE!VES as soon as published, all the cheap publications «! 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest priceé. 

A others too numerous to mention are the following , 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. . ‘i # 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 
The —— of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, # 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most eters 


RwIRs 


book, + .< . ° 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the ute 


of Ethan Allen, _ 


The Apocrypha! Testament, -% 

The French Cook, giving the English names forthe nee 
Dis . ° . - 

Te Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, % 


Aque and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 44 





HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES: AND BOOKS. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gene 


al t for the Central ne Pharmacy at Leip 
sic , for the United States, tfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always 


handa assortment of. Ho’ ic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Trituration® 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this country and Ev 
rope. tf 120 








THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOF 
* 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


“= leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main print! 
es of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 
litical eres of general importance ; nor are the interes 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. i 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ie 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the of Society ;° 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the onan 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, 25 ¥! 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit 4 
ue . The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery #n¢ ‘¢ 
ives war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willocc 
py a large shere of its columns ae 
Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its a ly valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corr 
ence : 
It is printed on @ mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a year, in e. b 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed | } 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has rece!¥® 
during this, the first yea) of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript ‘n List. 
Is is desirable that subscriptions te aried without deley 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congest 
Address L. P. NOBLE, 
n20 Publisher of theN tional Era, Washington, D. 





ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ity of 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity © 
A Industrial Association, founded aa Christian Brotherhoo 
and Unity. By H.H.Van Amringe. Price 18j cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, . 
m5 No. 9 Spruce stree 


